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LIFE 

Life  is  a  lilting  song  to  me, 
A  lovely,  laughing  melody. 
Trouble,  worry,  sorrow,  pain 
May  enter  as  a  slight  refrain. 
But  the  glowing  heart  of  my  song 
Is  "happiness,"  the  whole  day  long. 

Life  is  like  a  gorgeous  web 
Shot  anon  with  a  darker  thread; 
But  the  brightest  arc  the  strongest, 
And  the  gayest  last  the  longest, 
While  the  dark  one  soon  is  gone 
Leaving  brilliant  ones  alone. 

What  if  fortmie  makes  me  reel 
At  the  turn  of  the  giddy  wheel, 
If  I've  lost  but  half  my  store, 
I'll  stake  the  rest  and  try  once  more. 
Fortune  ivas  ever  a  gay  deceiver, 
She  means  little  to  non-believer. 

So,  life,  then  silence, — but  "Life"  again! 
If  life  were  just  a  scarlet  flame 
That  flares  awhile  and  then  goes  out, 
I'd  ivonder  what  'twas  all  about. 

ALICE  HUGHES 


QUOD  MINIME  RERIS 

Robert  R.  Evans 


The  peak  of  a  prolonged  period  of  financial  stress  may  not  be 
an  altogether  favorable  occasion  for  calling  attention  to  the 
aspect  of  life  that  is  literature.  Men  confronted  daily  with  stark 
ruin  are  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  an  advocate  of  sweetness  and 
light.  Yet  the  suspicion  will  not  down  that  our  problems,  finan- 
cial and  political,  are  not  to  be  solved  merely  by  balancing  bud- 
gets and  finding  foreign  markets.  The  results  of  the  social  ex- 
periments of  our  neighbors  and  our  own  uneasiness  about  our 
immediate  future  suggest  that  we  go  deeper  into  the  problem 
than  we  have  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  do.  We  are,  in  theory 
perhaps,  prepared  to  scuttle  some  of  the  Poor  Richard  axioms 
upon  which  we  have  built  our  lives ;  perhaps  we  are  in  a  mood  to 
practice  in  dead  earnest  some  of  the  saner,  well  tried  principles 
to  which  in  the  glamorous  past  we  have  at  least  paid  lip  service. 
We  have  repeated  that  literature  is  life  and  that  it  is  "the  life 
that  counts."    What  did  we,  or  do  we  mean? 

The  part  literature  plays  or  may  play  in  the  reorganization 
of  affairs,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is  far  from  an  obvious  one.  Belles 
left  res  have  never  yet  saved  a  civilization  from  revolution  or 
disentegration,  once  it  was  headed  that  way.  No  one  in  his  right 
mind  ever  asserted  that  epics  win  battles,  or  that  sonnets  topple 
kings  from  their  thrones.  The  familiar  essayist  in  a  playful 
mood,  when  romanticizing,  may  draw  the  long  bow  in  imitation 
of  some  of  the  "makers"  of  old,  but  he,  as  we,  leave  it  to  rare 
poets  to  boast  now  and  then,  if  only  they  do  it  prettily,  that  they 
"build  up  the  world's  great  cities"   and  "trample  kingdoms 
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down."  That  their  vauting  is  hollow  is  attested  by  the  age-old 
custom  of  awarding  medals  for  deeds  such  as  these  to  soldiers, 
while  the  laurel  wreath  still  crowns  the  brow  of  the  statesmen. 
No,  literature  has  never  so  much  as  laid  a  strategical  railroad  or 
dissolved  a  cabinet. 

As  in  the  past,  the  day  inevitably  arrives,  if  it  is  not  actually 
at  hand,  when  the  most  subtle  arguments  pointing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  starving  the  poor  will  be,  as  they  must  always  be,  utterly 
inadequate.  Changes  of  opinion  on  this  as  on  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  may  now,  as  then,  be  brought  about  by  the  drastic  action 
of  hordes  of  desperate  men.  The  cry  ' '  Give  us  bread ! "  is  not 
an  unwonted  one  in  human  history;  while  such  anomalous  or- 
ganizations as  the  B.  E.  F.  are  quite  skeptical  of  promises  "of 
pie  in  the  sky  when  you  die."  In  these  days  no  one  is  naive 
enough  actually  to  believe  that  the  expression  "brotherhood  of 
man,"  as  used  by  those  who  exploit  their  fellows,  is  anything 
more  than  a  stock  phrase.  Yet  the  sense  of  that  phrase  like  the 
thing  denoted,  is  very  real  and  is  always  with  us,  albeit  expressed 
nowadays  by  a  term  that  is  the  focus  of  much  vague  and  ineffect- 
ual discussion.  Humanism,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  either 
flouted  religion  or  take  their  stand  outside  the  pale,  is  to  their 
way  of  thinking  the  only  influence  that  stands  between  the  race 
and  self-destruction.  They  have  little  regard  for  either  the 
physical  or  social  sciences  in  the  way  of  relief  or  betterment, 
for  the  physical  sciences,  though  progressive,  have  been  merely 
multiplying  elements  that  are  ultimately  destructive  of  what 
makes  for  the  goodly  life ;  while  the  social  sciences,  for  all  their 
apparent  advance  have  been  adapting  stone  age  theories  of  life 
to  a  machine  age  environment.  Our  civilization  in  consequence 
is  balanced  precariously  between  the  fear  or  foreign  foes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the 
masses  within  the  borders. 

Men  as  individuals  and  as  lesser  groups  have  progressed  per- 
ceptibly since  the  heroic  days  of  rugged  individualism,  when 
finders  were  keepers  and  the  strong  man  was  the  rich  man.  Far 
too  many  still  hold  and  practice  on  principle,  "Grab  what  you 
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can  and  run  with  it."  Piracy  may  have  been  put  down  in  blood, 
but  its  methods  are  not  so  far  removed  from  those  of  two  pres- 
ent day  institutions :  big  business  and  imperialism.  Until,  like 
our  forebears,  we  find  and  use  the  means  to  counteract  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  selfish  personal  and  national  aggrandisement  at 
the  expense  of  the  weak  and  unorganized,  we  may  expect  to  have 
millions  starving,  freezing  or  cutting  throats,  if  and  when  it 
seems  fitting  in  order  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence,  or  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  living. 

Humanism,  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligentsia,  carries  the  con- 
viction that  human  life  is  supreme.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
and  use  every  human  power  or  faculty  to  the  end  of  right  living. 
This  idea  and  aim  is  reasonable  enough,  for  with  the  facilities  at 
hand  to  further  an  orderly  state  of  affairs  in  the  interests  of 
mankind,  it  is  merely  stupid  to  counter  the  moves  of  progress 
with  claims  for  outworn  institutions  and  for  unwarranted  rights. 
The  object  of  the  humanist's  regard,  namely,  man  himself,  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  attention  now  given  to  machine  organiza- 
tions and  to  the  machine  itself.  At  his  natural  best  man  built 
the  Acropolis,  as  today  he  builds  the  sky-scrapers;  at  his  best 
he  attained  soaring  spiritual  heights;  he  wrote  magnificent  lit- 
erature, colonized  and  made  fruitful  an  expanding  world.  At 
his  humdrum  worst  he  deserves  a  better  fate  than  that  of  mill- 
hand,  clock-puncher,  white-collar  slave  or  rifleman.  The  dead 
of  a  thousand  battlefields,  the  living  dead  of  millions  of  homes, 
the  aesthetically  famished  of  the  world  at  large  are  not  compen- 
sated by  the  phenomenal  progress  of  a  material  and  mechanistic 
civilization. 

In  furthering  the  humanist  cause  literature  will  be  of  im- 
mense value.  It  cannot  and  never  could  devise  plans  for  the  bet- 
terment of  living  conditions,  nor  will  it  of  itself  reconstruct  the 
social  fabric ;  but  it  can  furnish  a  basis  or  starting  point  for  both 
operations,  in  so  far  as  it  will  suggest  and  insist  that  the  one 
way  out  is  to  help  each  of  us  to  help  ourselves.  Writers  and  stu- 
dents of  literature,  by  that  very  fact,  have  at  hand  a  resource 
with  which  men  of  affairs  are  either  unacquainted  or  of  which 
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they  have  grown,  oblivious.  If  literature  is  life,  or  life  distilled, 
or  life  in  its  quintessence,  if  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  then  as  "homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto."  To 
those  who  know  literature  men  are  not  millhands,  clerks,  bank- 
ers ;  they  are  human  beings,  alike  in  origin,  essentials,  destiny. 
The  man  of  letters  who  for  any  reason  whatever  is  unable  to  en- 
vision the  human  significance  of  the  situations  that  come  under 
his  observation,  who  fails  to  recognize  the  humanness  of  the  per- 
sons who  cross  his  path,  fails  in  so  far  to  measure  up  to  the  call- 
ing he  follows  and  the  principles  he  professes.  Only  through  a 
right  understanding  of  man,  as  man,  and  his  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  be  it  high  or  low,  may  we  hope  for  an  intelligent  and 
consistent  exercise  of  the  virtues  that  will,  if  anything  can,  make 
for  the  success  of  the  Humanist  plan ;  only  through  literature  as 
such  do  we  get  a  right  understanding  of  human  nature  as  the 
one  indissoluble  unit. 

Today  as  yesterda}7-,  poetry,  in  fact,  all  creative  literature 
may  be  regarded  not  as  a  delightful  medium  through  which 
truth  may,  or  may  not  be  conveyed,  but,  ultimately  as  in  some 
way  identified  with  truth  itself.  In  abstracting  the  essence  of 
humanity,  in  presenting  to  us  the  truth  of  human  life  distilled 
from  mere  existence,  literature,  when  contrasted  with  science 
which  dissects  and  analyzes,  is  the  one  study  in  which  life  is 
seen  not  only  in  its  entirety,  but  in  its  proper  perspective.  "In 
poetry,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "as  a  criticism  of  life  under  con- 
ditions fixed  for  such  a  criticism  by  the  laws  of  poetic  truth  and 
poetic  beauty,  the  spirit  of  our  race  will  find  its  consolation  and 
its  stay." 

As  conditions  are  today,  despite  our  opportunities,  our  decades 
upon  decades  of  higher  education  and  our  standard  of  living, 
comparatively  few  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  wisdom  where 
they  turn  instinctively  to  literature  as  an  unfailing  source  of 
consolation  and  enlightenment.  Literature,  sad  to  say,  is  re- 
garded for  the  most  part  by  otherwise  intelligent  men  and  women 
as  a  kind  of  white  man's  burden, — something  to  be  endured, 
boosted,  promoted  through  national  pride,  or  more  likely  as 
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something  that  somehow  is  not  without  its  effect  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  process  of  culture.  Even  within  the  most  recent  months 
there  have  been  so-called  professors  of  literature  whose  com- 
mendation of  literature  at  this  juncture  rises  no  higher  than  that 
it  will  take  up  the  abundant  leisure  of  the  unemployed ! 

More  often  than  not  when  a  crisis  is  to  be  met  the  wisdom  of 
the  centuries  is  left  to  brood  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  while 
the  pamphlets  of  the  experts  of  the  moment  are  in  everyone's 
hands,  conned  and  quoted  as  though  they  were  oracles.  Experts, 
if  expert,  may  give  excellent  advice  and,  since  they  are  students 
of  special  problems  and  presumably  in  the  knowing,  they  save 
us  the  labor  of  trying  to  solve  the  problems  for  any  by  ourselves. 
Often  enough,  however,  their  findings  as  evidenced  by  their  con- 
clusions, lack  the  balance  that  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  with  its  native  limitations  would  furnish  them.  They 
are  all  for  a  decision  here  and  now.  Theirs  is  the  one  and  only 
way  out.  Things  in  a  muddle  were  never  settled  thus.  The  wise 
Dr.  Faustus  once  made  a  hasty  decision;  his  regrettable  fate 
might  give  us  pause. 

Literature  is  not  to  be  regarded  even  remotely  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  world ;  nor  was  it  ever  so  intended ; 
but  in  can  and  does  serve  as  a  source  of  enlightenment  and  can 
furnish  an  immensely  useful  background  for  the  specialists 
whose  particular  duties  just  now  consist  in  trying  to  find  a  means 
of  correcting  or  counteracting  the  effects  of  present  day  evils. 
Literature  as  the  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  the 
one  complexus  of  knowledge  that  has  a  universial  application; 
the  one  art  that  deals  with  life  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  aspects  and 
ramifications. 

Both  biologist  and  psychologist,  so  much  to  the  fore  in  these 
days  with  their  ready  solutions  for  our  difficulties,  according  to 
their  oavii  laws  of  scientific  research  exclude  consideration  of 
phenomena  that  lie  outside  their  proper  field,  and  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence can  give  no  place  in  their  scheme  of  things  to  the  so- 
called  intangibles  or  imponderables,— the  very  elements  that 
make  life  liveable  and  worth  living.     The  path  by  which  the 
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physical  scientist  would  lead  the  race  to  Utopia  is  now  about  as 
definitely  barred  as  is  the  one  which  the  political  and  financial 
near-scientists  pointed  out  to  us  not  so  very  many  moons  ago.  It 
is  one  thing  to  explain  the  ' '  what ' '  of  the  universe  in  terms  that 
even  one's  peers  cannot  grasp,  but  the  "why"  of  it  all  is  not  any 
clearer  to  them  than  it  was  in  the  days  or  Aristotle. 

Literature  is  no  more  omniscent  or  omnipotent  than  science, 
but  it  is  not  so  handicapped.  It  persists  in  viewing  life  whole, 
as  a  whole,  in  all  its  varied  and  varying  relations.  In  accounting 
for  life  in  all  its  phases,  it  leaves  room  for  the  mysterious  crea- 
tive element  without  which  external  phenomena  are  as  clocks 
without  regulated  mechanism.  I  firmly  believe,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  literature  can  give  a  man  at  once  a  more 
detailed  and  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
any  other  study.  One  who  runs  may  read  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  see  that  living  the  good  life  is  at  once  man's  highest  destiny 
and  at  the  same  time  about  the  best  possible  career.  Reading, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  influence,  will  convince  him  that 
the  one  effective  means  of  living  the  good  life,  lies  in  his  shaping 
conditions,  through  moderation  and  restraint,  to  fit  his  human 
nature,  not  in  a  vain  attempt  to  warp  or  twist  nature  to  fit  some 
political  or  economic  pattern  or  theory.  Man  is  still  the  Lord  of 
creation,  and  in  his  own  right  as  he  always  has  been. 
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A  tidied  look. 
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STAR  CAST  REVIVALS 

Henry  Marshall 


Revival  of  Great  Plays  With  Star  Casts 

On  the  night  of  October  31,  Omaha  played  host  to  one  of  the 
dominant  figures  of  the  American  stage,  while  her  lovers  of  the 
drama  were  privileged  to  witness  a  fine  and  successful  revival  of 
Rostand 's  heroic  comedy,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Walter  Hampden 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dramatic  artists  and 
Shakespearean  actors  of  his  generation,  but  he  has  been  largely 
responsible  during  the  past  decade  for  the  movement  that  is  re- 
staging  the  great  dramas  of  the  ages.  In  this  connection  he 
shares  honors  with  "the  rebel  from  Broadway,"  Eva  Le  Galli- 
enne, — actress,  producer,  and  director  extraordinary.  They  have 
emblazoned  their  names  upon  the  annals  of  the  American  theatre 
as  well  for  their  portrayals  of  famous  dramatic  characters  as 
for  their  consistent  efforts  to  restore  the  drama  to  its  rightful 
plane.  Fortunately,  too,  though  the  shadows  are  lengthening 
about  the  prolonged  and  brilliant  career  of  Mr.  Hampden,  Eva 
Le  Gallienne  has  only  well  begun  an  already  brilliant  record  of 
achievement.  With  her  youth,  her  remarkable  talents,  her  in- 
domitable energy  and  her  resolute  idealism  much  can  be  expected 
of  her  and  of  the  repertory  theatre  which  she  inaugurated. 

Walter  Hampden,  whose  father  was  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
politician,  began  his  stage  career  in  England  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two after  abandoning  his  studies  at  Paris.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1907  and  appeared  at  the  Bijou  theatre  in  New  York 
as  Comte  Silvio  in  the  Comtesse  Coquette,  playing  opposite  Alia 
Nazimova,  who  has  since  joined  Miss  Le  Gallienne 's  company  at 
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the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre.  He  soon  became  identified  with 
Shakespearean  productions  and  toured  the  country  with  his  own 
company  in  a  presentation  of  Hamlet.  His  interpretation  of  the 
melancholy  Prince  of  Denmark  has  been  pronounced  by  dramatic 
critics  to  be  the  finest  since  that  of  Edwin  Booth.  He  revived 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  during-  the  season  of  1923-24,  and  continued 
it  the  next  year  at  his  own  theatre,  formerly  the  Colonial.  When 
he  presented  this  French  masterpiece  in  Omaha,  he  had  por- 
trayed the  man  of  Bergerac  well  over  seven  hundred  times.  Little 
wonder  that  his  performance  should  be  so  thoroughly  polished 
and  so  highly  effective.  Stephenson  Smith  has  well  said,  "Act- 
ing begins  with  the  laying  aside  of  one 's  personal  character.  The 
actor  has  thought  himself  into  the  new  role. ' '  Probably  no  other 
actor  ever  assimilated  a  character  more  completely,  no  other 
actor  ever  lived  a  role  more  vividly  than  did  Walter  Hampden 
as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

In  writing  his  immortal  play  Edmond  Rostand  adopted  a  plan 
used  by  other  successful  playwrights.  With  consummate  skill  he 
tailored  the  part  of  his  magnificent  hero  to  fit  the  versatile  genius 
of  Benoit  Constant  Coquelin,  the  brilliant  and  versatile  idol  of 
the  French  theatre.  No  Coquelin,  no  Cyrano.  "  Coquelin 's  per- 
formance of  the  part  remains  inimitable  and  unapproachable. 
He  was  the  best  Cyrano  because  Cyrano  was  measured  to  fit 
him. ' ' 

The  play  burst  upon  the  theatrical  world  like  a  blazing  comet 
on  the  night  of  December  28,  1897.  It  was  welcomed  with  a  fer- 
vor which  Paris  had  not  witnessed  since  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
Cables  hummed  in  all  corners  of  the  globe  announcing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  and  dazzling  star  upon  the  theatrical  horizon. 
Translations  were  speedily  effected  and  it  was  presented  with 
great  success  in  many  different  countries, — even  in  Japan !  Such 
was  the  birth  of  this  epochal  comedy  which  seems  destined  for 
fame  everlasting. 

Frances  R.  Bellamy  has  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
revival  of  the  play  by  Mr.  Hampden.  Few  plays,  after  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen,  impel  the  spectator  to  take  from  the  bookcase 
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the  printed  volume  "wherein  the  drama  lies  dormant.  But  both 
Hedda  Gabler  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  have  this  power.  This 
doubtless  is  why  both  are  among  the  successful  revivals  of  the 
season. 

' '  Genuine  pictures  of  the  human  soul  are  not  at  the  mercies  of 
the  calendar.  And  as  people,  both  Hedda  and  Cyrano  are  un- 
forgettable. For  sheer  beauty  of  words,  of  truth  and  of  poetic 
emotion,  for  satisfying  romance,  Cyrano  remains  hard  to  beat. 
As  "Walter  Hampden  plays  it  and  to  our  notion  (except  where  he 
falls  into  the  swing  of  the  verse)  he  plays  it  almost  perfectly,  all 
the  romantic  colors  are  there.  Autumn  memories  of  April,  the 
poets  answer  to  the  groveling  meanness  of  a  servile  world — to 
them  all:  'No,  thank  you!",  the  immortal  cadets  of  Gascony,  the 
romance  of  purple  dusks,  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  the  swords- 
man whom  nature  has  cursed  with  that  nose — that  beak  of  a  nose, 
that  terrible  nose,  that  nose  no  woman  could  love. 

' ' .  .  .  De  Bergerac  is  the  perfect  hero,  probably,  because  he  has 
the  spirit  of  the  poet  and  the  courage  and  ability  of  the  swords- 
man. He  is  both  the  dreamer  and  the  doer."  Such  comment 
should  suffice  for  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

Eva  Le  Gallienne,  whose  father  is  an  English  poet  of  some  dis- 
tinction, also  began  her  stage  career  in  England,  but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  For  years  she  and  her  mother  lived  on  the  Continent, 
— at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  at  Paris,  where  Eva  went  to  school. 
They  were  constantly  in  attendance  at  the  theatre,  which  as  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  says,  " .  .  is  as  much  a  part  of  everyday  life  as  are 
the  bottles  of  wine  at  a  French  dinner  and  the  liquer  that  fol- 
lows." "When  sixteen  Eva's  eyes  became  irresistibly  drawn  to 
America — America,  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  land  where  youth 
and  ambition  are  synonomous  with  fame  and  fortune.  Her  one 
ambition  was  to  be  a  great  actress ;  she  wanted  to  do  in  and  for 
young  and  growing  America  what  older  artists  were  doing  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe.    She  came  to  New  York. 

Acclamation  was  almost  instantaneous.  Her  performance  in 
Liliom  and  The  Swan  brought  merited  applause  from  her  audi- 
ences, while  box-office  managers  looked  up,  and  even  the  critics 
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were  stirred  from  their  cynical  apathy.  ' '  Glamorous, "  ' '  charm- 
ing, "  "  distinctive, ' '  was  the  way  they  talked  about  Eva  Le  Gilli- 
enne's  impersonations.  Predictions  of  success  were  universal; 
New  York's  "Great  White  Way"  would  soon  lie  at  her  feet.  But 
she  had  already  found  that  the  American  idea  of  success  did  not 
harmonize  with  her  own.  To  her  the  stage  was  the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  a  theatre,  to  Broadway  it  was  the  box-office  returns. 
Disillusioned,  but  not  disheartened,  she  set  about  other  means 
of  compassing  her  ambitions. 

Down  in  the  lower  part  of  old  New  York  City  stands  the  Civic 
Repertory  theatre,  as  unimposing  as  the  neighboring  coffee-shops 
and  second-hand  stores.  The  streets,  the  houses,  the  buildings 
are  dingy  and  unattractive ;  the  whole  picture  is  one  of  squalor 
and  poverty.  It  is  a  long  way  and  a  far  cry  from  the  skyscrapers, 
the  limousines,  the  splendor  of  Forty-seventh  street,  where  the 
subjects  of  Baal  gather  to  make  merry,  but  it  is  far  more  to  the 
taste,  more  peaceable,  and  more  satisfying  to  the  heart  of  Eva 
Le  Gallienne.  Here  she  came  to  plan  and  work  in  quiet  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  American  theatre,  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  genuine  to  multitudes  who  were  allured  by  the  tawdry. 
With  steadfast  courage  amid  much  shaking  of  heads  and  mut- 
tered comments  on  her  foolhardiness,  she  proceeded  to  organize 
a  company  and  work  out  a  program.  In  the  autumn  of  1926  she 
was  ready  and  on  October  25  the  theatre  opened  with  Benevente  's 
Saturday  Night,  while  the  world  watched  and  waited  with  its  "I 
told  you  so's. "  In  plain  theatrical  language  the  play  was  a  flop. 
But  Tchekov's  Three  Sisters,  presented  the  next  evening  was 
not  a  flop,  it  was  a  splendid  success.  So  also  were  The  Master 
Builder  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Peter  Pan  and  the  Cradle 
Song. 

Her  Repertory  Theatre  was  established  in  America,  not  as  a 
commercial  venture,  but  as  a  genuine  contribution  to  native 
theatrical  life  and  as  a  much  appreciated  gift  to  regular  devotees 
of  the  theatre.  Furthermore  her  theatre  enabled  Miss  Le  Galli- 
enne to  realize  an  ideal  and  ambition  cherished  since  early  child- 
hood.   Today  because  of  her  artistic  presentation  of  admittedly 
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great  and  difficult  plays  she  has  earned  for  herself  the  title  of 
finished  actress,  and  as  a  producer  she  has  become  a  leading- 
figure  in  American  dramatic  circles ;  in  a  word  this  woman  with  a 
background  of  European  cultural  life  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish what  no  other  American  has  been  able  or  willing  to  do.  As 
Miss  Rose  C.  Field  puts  it :  "  She  has  given  the  American  theatre 
new  meaning  and  new  life ;  she  has  proved  that  it  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  heavily  travelled  rut  of  commercial  utility  and  personal 
aggrandizement  and  can  be  placed  in  the  richer  and  deeper  field 
of  cultural  development."  Miss  Le  Gallienne  sums  up  her  aim 
in  the  following  words :  ' '  What  I  am  striving  to  do  is  to  give  to 
the  American  theatre  what  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  is 
giving  to  musical  life  in  America,  an  understanding  and  feeling 
for  some  of  the  finer  things  that  creative  artists  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  contributed  to  the  rich  intermingling  pattern 
of  culture  and  art. ' ' 

Thus  the  tale  of  two  people  and  their  work  gives  us  a  fairly 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  tendency  that  is  seeking  to  revive 
some  of  the  world's  great  treasury  of  plays.  The  one  real  ob- 
stacle that  such  a  movement  faces  is  the  cynical  label  "high- 
brow" which  we  unthinkingly  and  ungenerously  apply  to  any- 
thing above  the  level  of  the  motion  picture  screen.  Ballyhoo 
magazines  with  Olsen  and  Johnson  comedy  are  about  the  average 
level  in  the  recreational  and  amusement  field.  Refined  entertain- 
ment, infinitely  more  satisfying  and  enjoyable,  is  under  the  ban 
due  to  a  gigantic  misconception.  We  have  for  the  most  part  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  the  word  culture  and  all  it  connotes,  as 
we  have  come  to  associate  it  with  books  of  terrifying  ponderosity, 
with  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  mystifying  statues,  opera  glasses, 
formal  attire,  and  Paradise  Lost.  "Too  deep  for  me,"  we  are 
wont  to  say  as  we  submerge  in  the  depths  of  a  Walter  Winchell 
column.  Few  of  us  can  be  made  to  believe,  much  less  realize  that 
the  genuinely  great  artists  in  literature  and  the  drama  work  for 
all  of  us, — the  common  man.  This  is  why  their  works  live  and 
have  an  enduring  appeal.  Time  has  eliminated  all  the  rest.  No 
playwright  survives  today  as  a  great  dramatist  who  directed  his 
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efforts  toward  a  special  class,  or  who  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  art  to  appeal  to  popular  and  passing  fancies. 
Man's  judgment  in  any  generation  may  be  notoriously  fallible, 
but  time  is  the  winnower  and  the  relentless  years  demand  and 
furnish  the  acid  test  to  which  every  work, — dramatic,  literary, 
historical,  or  philosophical  is  and  must  be  subjected  before  it  can 
lay  any  just  claim  to  greatness.  Time,  if  not  infallible,  rarely 
errs  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Whether  the  movement  begun  and  carried  forward  by  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  will  bear  the  fruit  that  is  expected  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  and  to  hope  that  it 
will,  though  progress  will  doubtless  be  slow  and  perhaps  tedious. 
It  is  uphill  all  the  way.  Conditions  in  America  today,  however, 
are  conducive  to  a  return  to  fundamentals  not  in  the  theatre 
alone,  but  in  society,  in  our  financial  structure,  in  political  life, 
in  morality  and  in  religion.  We  can  gain  some  measure  of  en- 
couragement by  looking  backward  at  that  solitary,  yet  somehow 
masterful  figure,  Alexander  Pope,  alone  on  the  abandoned  ram- 
parts of  the  classical  fortress,  as  amid  the  gathering  storm- 
clouds  of  Romanticism  and  the  ominous  rumble  of  approaching 
revolution  he  hurled  his  challenge  into  the  teeth  of  the  onrushing 
gale.    We  reecho  his  far-reaching  cry : 

"Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem, 
To  copy  nature  is  to  copy  them." 


REQUEST 

You  say  that  I  must  also  die, 
That  I  must  faint  and  fade  and  fail, 
That  I  ivill  feel  death's  icy  breath 
Inevitablyf 

Alas,  if  I  must  one  day  die 
One  grace  I  ask,  this  one  alone: 
That  I  may  die  as  does  the  floiver 
Gr  ace  f idly ! 

CHARLOTTE  BRAXXTEX 


SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 

C.  R.  Steele 


It  was  four  o'clock,  Sunday  afternoon.  The  waves  of  the 
lake  ended  a  thirty  mile  pilgrimage  with  a  rushing,  white-capped 
exuberance,  swelling  heedlessly  past  scattered  bathers  in  a 
growling  assault  on  the  sandy  beach.  The  sun  shone  from  a 
sky  of  unmarred  blue,  an  August  sun  already  a  little  ineffectual. 
Two  yachts  glided  along  gracefully,  an  outboard  motor  at- 
tached to  a  sea-sled  sputtered  noisily  nearer  shore;  on  the 
horizon  an  excursion  steamer  stood  motionless. 

The  beach  was  alive  with  the  usual  holiday  crowd.  Sun  wor- 
shippers, most  of  them;  only  a  few  were  in  the  water.  A  life 
guard  lolled  on  a  raised  platform  under  a  large  sunshade ;  an- 
other poised  his  rowboat  some  distance  from  the  shore  by  oc- 
casionally dipping  his  oars  against  the  swell.  Children  essayed 
the  shallow  water  to  embrace  the  surging  waves  or  dug  elab- 
orate canals  in  the  sand  or  played  ball  on  the  beach.  A  girl 
in  a  flaming  suit  stretched  full  length  on  the  sand  and  turned 
the  pages  of  a  notebook,  frequently  making  an  entry  with  a 
silver  fountain  pen  which  she  gripped  with  her  teeth  when  not 
using  it.  Some  of  the  bathers  wore  goggles ;  those  who  did  not, 
squinted  against  the  glare  of  sun  and  sky  and  water.  Fat 
women  and  skinny,  white-legged  men,  healthy  girls  all  brown 
and  broad  shouldered  youths  in  attendance ;  there,  a  group  play- 
ing bridge ;  just  beyond,  a  small  fire,  sickly  in  the  sunlight,  into 
which  hot  dogs  were  thrust  by  a  circle  of  laughing  Hebrews. 

The  policeman  on  the  boulevard  nearby  blew  his  whistle; 
traffic  stopped,  a  group  of  pedestrians  straggled  across  to  the 
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beach.  Most  of  them  deployed  at  once  onto  patches  of  unoc- 
cupied sand  where  they  flung  down  blankets  and  melted  into 
the  crowd.  No  one  paid  any  attention.  Some  of  the  last  ar- 
rivals were  evidently  not  bathers:  twelve  or  fourteen  of  them 
clustered  together  and,  from  the  sidewalk,  viewed  the  scene  in 
silence  for  a  moment.  The  tall  man,  the  leader  of  the  group, 
signalled  the  rest  to  follow  and  walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 
beach  where  there  were  few  swimmers  and,  because  there  was 
no  sand,  no  sun-bathers.  He  was  gaunt  of  face  and  long  of 
nose;  he  wore  a  black  string  necktie,  a  brown  suit  and  a  felt 
hat.  Thick  lensed  glasses  gave  him  a  peering  look.  But  for 
his  height  he  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in  any  sidewalk 
crowd. 

His  followers  were  mostly  women.  A  thick,  paunchy,  dull- 
faced  man  walked  on  his  right  hand;  a  woman  with  a  square 
jaw,  and  carrying  a  heavy  bathrobe,  on  his  left.  A  half-dozen 
other  women,  mostly  over  fifty,  three  young  girls  of  twenty 
or  twenty-two,  two  embarrassed  youths  and  a  few  children  com- 
pleted the  group.  One  man  followed  at  some  distance  with 
studied  aloofness. 

The  tall  man  led  the  way  to  the  water's  edge  at  the  end  of 
the  beach  and  collected  his  small  audience  around  him  com- 
pactly. He  spoke  earnestly  to  them  for  several  minutes ;  at  the 
end  of  his  short  exhortation  all  bowed  their  heads.  A  few  of 
the  nearest  bathers  looked  on  with  casual  interest.  A  strolling 
policeman  on  the  walk  stopped  to  watch.  The  tall  man  sat 
down  on  a  rock  and  removed  his  shoes,  old-fashioned  high  ones. 
He  got  up,  took  off  his  coat  and  hat  and  handed  them  to  one 
of  the  women.  A  few  bathers  gathered  to  observe.  The  tall 
man  and  his  short  assistant,  who  had  also  removed  his  coat 
and  shoes,  stepped  into  the  water  and  slowly  waded  to  a  point 
where  the  waves  splashed  their  waists.  The  movement  of  the 
water  made  it  a  little  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  balance. 
By  this  time  a  line  of  spectators  had  surrounded  the  group  on 
the  beach.    The  policeman  was  in  the  line  but  said  nothing. 
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After  some  minutes  of  conversation  and  prayer  the  short 
man  returned  slowly  to  shore.  Three  of  the  young  people,  the 
two  youths  and  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  detached  themselves 
from  the  crowd  and  met  him  at  the  water's  edge.  The  girl 
wore  a  plain  dress  of  white,  white  cotton  stockings,  and  green 
bathing  slippers.  Neither  of  the  boys  wore  a  tie  and  both  had 
removed  their  shoes.  Holding  hands,  the  three  were  led  by  the 
short  man  out  through  the  waves  to  the  waiting  preacher.  Most 
of  the  bathers  were  now  aware  that  something  was  happen- 
ing; children  raced  to  see,  their  elders  followed  more  sedately 
but  with  as  much  curiosity.  The  central  group  maintained  im- 
passive faces.    The  policeman  warned  the  crowd  not  to  push. 

Three  young  women  opened  song  books  and  began  to  sing  as 
the  procession  neared  its  goal.  Their  voices  sounded  feebly 
against  the  roaring  and  sucking  of  the  surf,  the  grinding  and 
screeching  of  the  automobiles  on  the  boulevard.  They  were 
slightly  self-conscious  but  sang  as  loudly  as  possible.  Most  of 
the  older  women  watched  them  in  silence,  one  or  two  joined  in  the 
hymn.  The  singing  stopped,  the  preacher  took  his  cue  from 
the  closing  of  the  song  books  and  grasped  the  arm  of  the  girl. 
He  spoke  earnestly  to  her,  she  listened  with  a  smirking  grin 
and  frequently  nodded  her  head.  The  preacher  ended,  sig- 
nalled his  helper,  who  grasped  the  girl's  left  arm,  and  the  two 
ducked  her  backward  into  the  water.  The  girl  spluttered  as 
she  was  raised  upright,  the  crowd  tittered,  the  helper  produced 
a  handkerchief  with  which  he  attempted  to  dry  the  girl's  face. 
The  short  man  led  the  girl  back  to  the  shore  as  the  choir  sang 
"We  Will  Meet  at  the  River," — and  the  audience  grinned. 

The  preacher  waited  until  his  assistant  had  returned,  then 
engaged  one  of  the  boys.  The  youth's  face  during  the  harangue 
assumed  a  fixed,  frightened  stare;  he  gasped  for  breath.  As 
the  shock  of  immersion  became  imminent  his  body  stiffened; 
the  water  strangled  him  and  he  groped  for  the  damp  handker- 
chief. He  waded  to  shore  on  the  fat  man's  arm,  his  eyes  sheep- 
ishly on  the  water.    His  pants  were  dripping,  one  shirt  sleeve 
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was  unbuttoned  and  flapped  soggily  in  the  breeze.  He  stood 
with  his  people  to  watch  the  finale,  his  jaw  clamped  defiantly. 

The  rite  was  repeated  once  more.  This  time  the  youth  lost 
his  balance  at  the  critical  moment  and  the  equilibrium  of  all 
three  men  was  shaken  but,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  crowd, 
all  managed  to  remain  erect.  The  boy  waded  back  to  shore  to 
the  strains  of  "meeting  at  the  river."  The  preacher  waited, 
hands  on  hips,  until  the  boy  had  reached  shore,  waited  another 
moment  for  a  possible  last  minute  convert,  then  slowly  made 
his  own  way  in  to  the  beach.  His  shirt  was  wet,  the  tail  hang- 
ing out.  The  crowd  smiled  appreciatively  and  began  to  disperse. 

The  determined  woman  had  thrown  the  bathrobe  around  one 
of  the  boys.  He  was  sitting  on  a  post  trying  to  pull  on  his 
shoes  over  wet,  sandy  socks.  His  face  wore  by  turns  an  aspect 
of  stolidity  and  smiling  self-consciousness.  The  other  boy  and 
the  girl  had  already  disappeared.  Presently  the  boy  rose  and 
made  his  way  to  the  sidewalk,  the  determined  woman's  arm 
around  his  shoulders. 

The  preacher  also  drew  on  his  shoes,  but  hung  his  coat  on 
his  back.  The  water  made  his  pants  a  dark  brown;  the  lighter 
shade  of  the  coat  contrasted  oddly.  He  shuffled  up  to  the  side- 
walk and,  flanked  by  two  of  his  old  women,  slithered  across 
the  boulevard. 

A  few  people  remained  at  the  spot,  looking  at  one  another 
or  at  nothing.  A  latecomer  wanted  to  know  if  there  had  been 
a  drowning?  No,  just  some  baptisms.  The  beach  crowd  re- 
turned to  their  swimming  and  sun-bathing,  baseball  and  mud 
pies,  flirtation  and  hot  dogs.    It  was  five  o  'clock. 


DISQUIET 

/  am  as  restless  as  the  wind, 

As  fitful  as  the  rain; 
I'll  hie  me  to  the  lone  sea  shore 

To  see  the  ships  sail  in. 

MARY    LARKIN 


"SPORT" 

From  a  Sport  Writer's  Note  Book 

KOBERT    G.    PHIPPS 


As  far  as  a  quiet  yet  rather  extensive  survey  has  revealed, 
there  never  has  been  a  serious  attempt  to  define  or  to  classify 
"sport"  as  presently  constituted  in  these  United  States.  Still 
it  should  not  have  been  either  hazardous  or  difficult,  despite  the 
many  perplexities,  absurdities,  paradoxes  and  contradictions 
found  in  a  field  that  ranges  from  the  reduotio  ad  absurdam, 
which  is  ping  pong,  to  the  heavily  stocked  department  of  self- 
destructionist  activities  that  are  boxing,  football  and  marathon- 
ing.  Few  have  ever  felt  the  thrill  that  comes  from  watching  an 
athletic  body  function  in  accordance  with  the  best  precepts  of 
technique,  that  is  to  say  when  it  approximates  a  perfect  machine, 
— a  machine  with  brains.  It  is  this  thrill  that  stirs  within  that 
popular  being,  Mr.  Cash  Customer,  and  brings  him  back  time  and 
again  with  greenbacks  in  his  fist.  Aside  from  professional  rea- 
sons the  attraction  in  sports  for  me  is  interest  in  human  nature, 
the  promise  of  a  drama,  a  pageant,  a  show,  a  spectacle,  a  kind  of 
inverted  morality  play  reeking  with  irony.  But  both  of  us,  Mr. 
C.  C.  and  myself,  are  chasing  something  that  is  based  on  the  same 
idea, — the  great  human  variable. 

As  to  classification  of  sports,  in  one  group  we  find  the  races, — 
rowing,  yachting,  hurdling,  skating,  distance  running,  sprinting, 
and  six-day  bicycle  grinds ;  in  group  two  are  sports  of  the  marks- 
manship class, — archery,  rifle  and  pistol  shooting  at  a  target, 
quoits,  horse  shoe  pitching,  bowling;  a  third  group,  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  the  maker  of  categories  might  be  called  the  ex- 
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hibitionist  section, — diving,  weight  throwing  and  lifting,  vault- 
ing, broad  and  high  jumping.  Because  of  their  intrinsic  violence, 
football,  boxing,  water  polo  and  hockey  demand  a  separate  group- 
ing; in  still  another  pigeon-hole  all  net  games  with  their  varia- 
tions line  up,  tennis,  baseball,  basketball,  volley  ball  and  hand- 
ball. 

Well,  what  about  fencing,  wrestling,  billiards,  croquet,  chess, 
and  golf?  You  will  invariably  find  them  listed  under  "sport." 
Speed,  a  factor  in  most  athletic  games,  can  hardly  serve  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  if  we  include  golf.  In  fact  we  soon  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  we  test  any  one  factor  by  its  application 
to  any  given  sport,  we  can  make  little  progress.  Well,  now  that 
we  have  classified  activities  and  incidentally  named  most  of  them, 
let  us  try  our  hand  at  definition. 

"Sport"  is  a  moving  show  of  physical  competition  based  on 
athletic  technique. 

We  may  as  well  part  company  with  the  orthodox  at  the  outset. 
The  show  part,  one  of  the  four  marks  of  a  sport,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. The  athlete  is  only  the  actor,  the  man  in  front  of  the 
back  drop.  Today  he  is  important.  Today  he  is  Harry  Newman 
or  Lou  Gehrig  or  Kid  Chocolate.  Tomorrow  he  is, — "say,  didn't 
he  play  football  or  basketball  or  something  three  or  four  years 
ago. "  He  is  the  one  who  has  written  his  name  in  water.  I  don't 
say  that  he  can  be  replaced  at  will,  but  I  do  say  he  is  so  easily 
relegated  that  the  scene-shifting  promoters,  coaches,  rules  mak- 
ers and  spielers  have  long  since  forgotten  to  keep  up  the  pretense 
of  regarding  him  as  important.  There  are  still  a  few  who  believe 
otherwise,  or  else  refuse  to  think  about  it.  This  makes  it  a  won- 
derful world  for  gum  magnates,  brewers,  and  the  born  plungers 
who  have  unaccountably  strayed  from  their  proper  avocations. 
The  turnip-topped  ball  player  who  has  the  ability  and  even  the 
personality  of  the  ideal  athlete  still  owes  three-fourths  of  his 
fame  and  fortune  to  that  historic  decision  to  put  jack-rabbit 
juice  into  the  ball.  A 1 1 Red"  Grange,  as  he  himself  has  admitted, 
is  largely  a  construction  job  which  can  be  demounted  with  no 
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effort  or  concern  by  unexploited  linemen,  who  do  not  choose  to  be 
suckered  after  the  manner  of  their  college  brethern. 

The  last  of  the  requirements  is  the  technique,  the  form,  the 
athletic  coordination.  It  serves  to  differentiate  traveling  sales- 
men, sophomores,  brokers,  bankers,  and  police  court  lawyers 
from  those  born  with  names  like  Melinkovich,  Goccoskey  or  Kra- 
kow and  a  degree  of  coordination  between  will  power,  instinct 
and  muscle.  A  certain  school  holds  that  the  proper  phrase  is 
"mind  and  muscle."  But  proof  is  lacking.  The  athlete  termed 
"smart"  invariably  will  be  found  to  have,  not  brains  so  much  as 
cunning, — a  cunning  that  usually  causes  correct  functioning. 
This  by  no  means  signifies  that  brains  can  not  be  or  are  not  used. 
Catch  the  star  of  the  game  in  an  off  moment  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  it  just  seemed  like  the  right  thing  to  do ;  that  he  didn't  think, 
had  no  time  to  think  about  the  matter  at  all.  In  one  flashing  mo- 
ment there  was  a  survey  of  the  situation,  the  selection  of  the 
happy  method,  and  the  execution. 

An  amusement  sired  by  vicarious  enjoyment  out  of  physical 
conceit  must  provide  some  difference,  else  there  would  be  no  at- 
traction. Why  should  a  man  pay  a  brigand's  price  to  see  a  15- 
round  championship  fight,  if  he  and  his  neighbor  could  produce 
a  match  of  equal  merit  in  their  own  back  yard  ?  The  amount  or 
grade  of  skill  shown  may  be  all  but  immaterial.  It's  the  show- 
manship that  counts.  The  customer  has  a  touching  faith  in  his 
ability  to  spot  an  all- American  halfback ;  he  is  disturbed  to  find 
his  favorite  ball  carrier  of  last  year  sitting  on  the  bench  with  a 
professional  team,  the  backfield  of  which  comes  from  Nebraska 
Wesleyan,  Muhlenberg,  Wittenberg  and  West  Virginia.  But  he 
clings  to  his  faith. 

Brisk  variation  and  a  pinch,  at  least,  of  strategy  put  the  tang 
in  the  technique.  They  are  essential.  And  the  third  ingredient, 
physical  competition  needs  no  explanation.  But  movement,  the 
fourth  quality,  is  two-fold.  First  we  demand  at  least  a  nominal 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  The  turn  of  events  of 
the  game  itself  force  him  to  shift  position  quickly  or  forfeit 
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points,  position  or  control  of  the  situation.  He  must  meet  a 
changing-  competition. 

The  ax  falls  on  golf.  It  is  not  a  sport.  The  golfer  can  use  a 
wheel  chair,  if  necessary,  to  arrive  at  the  green.  If  he  wishes  he 
can  drive,  take  time  out  for  a  business  luncheon,  and  come  back 
later  to  make  the  approach  shot  and  the  putts.  The  performer 
does  not  move  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  other  kind  of  move- 
ment is  progression.  I'll  grant  that  it  is  more  often  theatric 
than  dramatic,  but  it  is  development  of  a  kind.  Even  the  com- 
petitors lose  interest  when  in  a  sport  that  commonly  calls  for 
progression,  the  climax  comes  in  the  first  inning  or  first  period, 
and  the  rest  of  the  contest  is  merely  a  scoring  exhibition.  In  one 
bundle,  then,  we  toss  out  all  activities  such  as  weight  lifting,  div- 
ing, races  for  endurance,  or  speed,  or  to  surmount  obstacles,  roller 
skating,  bowling,  crap  shooting,  gymnastics,  archery,  quoits, 
volley  ball,  boat  and  horse  races. 

In  a  new  classification  we  can  group  all  pseudo-sports  that  are 
recreations,  such  as  card  games,  billiard  contests,  croquet.  The 
physical  competition  is  nil.  Exhibitions  include  turning,  weight 
lifting  and  throwing,  diving,  jumping,  and  vaulting.  Races  are  a 
little  puzzling,  not  because  of  any  claim  to  being  classed  as  sport, 
but  because  of  a  lack  of  any  other  place  in  which  to  put  them. 
The  amount  of  progression  and  of  strategy  is  small.  They  must 
be  termed  simply  races.  Walking  is  a  physical  recreation.  Golf, 
bowling,  archery,  pistol  shooting  are  purely  and  simply  contests 
of  target  hitting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  name  the  activities  that  are  "sports." 
Boxing,  honest  wrestling,  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  hockey, 
tennis,  lacrosse,  water  polo,  handball  are  the  most  important  that 
come  to  mind  readily.  They  fill  the  requirements  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Each  stresses  its  own  chosen  element,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  one  of  the  remaining  three  in  our  definition. 
Thus  basketball  demands  movement,  football  strategy,  baseball 
skill,  boxing  physical  contact.  Group  movements,  mass  attack, 
synchronated  execution,  individual  interplay  and  mayhem  pro- 
vide a  wide  variety  of  appeal.    Pour  of  the  above  are  individual 
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sports,  the  other  team  games.  The  number  of  competitors  to  a 
side  is  not  important,  except  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  field 
of  play. 

The  physical  and  mental  benefits  derived  provide  no  test  for 
a  sport,  although  they  might  well  be  the  yard  stick  to  measure 
pure  and  simple  athletics.  Thus  a  track  enthusiast  says,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  varied  events  of  his  choice  activity  provide 
work  for  every  muscle,  demand  speed,  alertness,  exquisite  co- 
ordination and  endurance;  that  they  benefit  each  individual  in  an 
individual  way ;  that  they  give  wonderful  development,  and  that 
because  each  competitor  must  stand  on  his  own  merits,  these 
events  give  the  fairest  ratings.  I  agree.  But  I  cannot  agree  that 
for  these  reasons,  track  is  a  No.  1  sport.  By  paralleling  with  the 
common  setting  up  exercises,  you  could  prove  that  the  muscle 
flexing  done  in  the  privacy  of  one's  bedroom  upon  arising  give 
almost  the  same  benefit ;  and  yet  we  do  not  call  the  daily  dozen 
' '  sport ' '  ? 

Far  from  cavilling  about  running,  hurling,  walking,  swimming, 
diving,  shooting,  I  believe  that  a  good  general  thesis  might  be 
drawn  up  to  the  effect  that  these,  which  could  be  called  No.  2 
sports,  outstrip  the  No.  1  entries  in  actual  bodily  return.  In  gen- 
eral, a  better  index  to  a  sport  is  the  opportunity  offered  for  de- 
struction, for  chicanery,  (who  shall  draw  the  thin  line  that  di- 
vides the  fair  from  the  unfair,  the  ethical  from  the  unethical .' ) 
for  adding  the  brain  of  the  foe  or  the  fan  or  one's  self.  This 
sounds  cynical,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  entirely  so.  The  point 
is  to  indicate  how  often  this  condition  prevails. 

Boxing's  woes  and  afflictions  are  on  over-done  subject.  Have 
you  ever  given  thought  to  the  amount  of  actual  fun  derived  from 
football  by  the  players  on  a  ranking  national  eleven?  Four  hours 
a  day  of  grind,  including  an  hour's  scrimmage  that  corresponds 
to  the  brain  punching  a  pugilist  takes  daily  in  workouts.  Heavily 
serious  chalk  talks.  Special  tutoring  for  the  quarterbacks  and 
additional  specialized  practice  for  kickers.  Consider  that  fight- 
ers customarily  contest  in  smoke-filled  rooms  and  inhabit  filthy 
dressing  rooms.    Sports  of  direct  contact  give  plenty  of  chance 
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for  what  is  known  as  "dirty  work"  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  more 
proficient  performers,  such  as  Ty  Cobb,  have  been  known  for 
these  tactics.  Check  up  on  your  favorite  basketball  player,  your 
favorite  tackle,  your  favorite  puncher.  Is  not  Jack  Dempsey 
famed  as  a  killer?  Do  not  leading  football  elevens  wear  down  an 
opposing  team,  much  as  the  wrestler  and  the  fighter  do? 

Not  all  of  these  elements  are  intrinsic.  Somewhere  in  this  dis- 
cussion belongs  comment  about  the  race  track's  parimutuels,  the 
exorbitant  managerial  percentage  and  the  promoter's  "cut  back" 
in  pugilism,  the  recruiting  and  semiprofessionalism  in  football, 
as  well  as  hypocrisy  rather  general  in  amateur  sports.  Not  one 
of  these  ugly  features  has  its  rise  in  the  sport  itself,  but  all  are 
certainly  and  everywhere  present. 

A  note  about  the  superimposed  show  is  not  out  of  place.  What 
about  a  horse  race  derby,  an  Olympiad,  a  conference  track  carni- 
val! Doesn't  the  whole  spectacle  take  rank  as  a  sport?  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  so  but  am  not  prepared  to  prove  it,  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  a  Kentucky  derby  the  three  minutes  during  which 
horses  are  actually  running  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  produc- 
tion. Success  means  a  small  fortune  and  this  seems  to  involve 
dramatic  progression?  Some  jockey  is  winning  or  losing  your 
wager  for  you  according  to  the  way  he  shepherds  his  mount 
around  the  turns.  The  Olympics  have  spectacle  appeal  and 
punch.  Nations  are  at  war,  but  with  relay  batons,  vaulters '  poles, 
and  the  shot  and  discus. 

So,  too,  sport  borrows  a  little  of  the  carnival's  hokum,  the 
underworld's  larceny,  the  politicians'  viciousness,  the  Minsky 
burlesk  speciousness,  the  evangelist's  ballyhoo  and  the  army  gen- 
eral's sham  and  emerges  as  a  gaudy,  diverting,  ironic  amusement. 
It  hasn't  hurt  you  and  it  hasn't  hurt  itself.  It  has  aided  eugenics 
slightly  and  democracy  immensely.  It  is  no  friend  of  industry, 
the  virtue ;  but  a  very  virulent  foe  of  anarchy.  There  is  only  one 
thing  wrong  with  sport:  it  is  continually  trying  to  get  serious. 
' '  For  weight  and  inches, "  as  a  fight  fan  says, ' '  I  '11  take  it  against 
the  world.    But  it  shouldn't  try  to  go  in  overweight." 


VOICES  OF  THE  PLEADERS 

Symplionized  Criticism 
H.  S.  C.  Conducting 


This  is  professedly  a  plea  for  the  spoken  drama.  The  theatre 
is  the  rightful,  perennial  home  of  the  drama ;  there  it  once  dwelt 
in  honor.  Even  today,  though  its  function  has  been  largely 
usurped,  the  theatre  is  still  the  abode  of  the  Muses ;  it  is  still  an 
edifice  for  dramatic  performances,  existing  for  the  sake  of  and 
synonymous  with  the  stage.  The  theatre  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be;  this,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  legitimate  source 
of  recreation  or  pleasure,  but  because  it  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things  human,  in  that  it  is  a  mode  of  activity  of  what  is  called 
the  communal  spirit — the  tendency,  namely,  to  represent  and  in- 
terpret life.  The  desire  to  personate,  the  impulse  to  imitate  by 
mimicry  and  pantomime,  the  willingness  to  make  believe  is  so 
common  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race  that  it  is  referred  to  as 
the  "play  instinct."  It  is  just  this  yearning  to  rise  above  the 
actual  that  casts  the  glamor  of  romance  over  life,  and  enables  a 
man  to  lift  himself  above  the  hard  realism  that  hedges  him 
round. 

The  play  instinct,  like  the  hankering  after  romance,  is  at  the 
root  of  the  call  of  the  theatre.  Neither  time,  nor  culture,  nor 
repetition  can  dull  its  edge  or  countervail  its  allurement.  The 
stage  is  the  idol  of  the  masses.  Stripped  of  its  inner  and  higher 
significance  as  a  representation  and  interpretation  of  life,  apart 
from  periods  and  schools,  from  its  triumphs  and  its  conventions, 
there  is  always  the  play,  and  there  are  always  the  multitudes 
who  must  have  it.     To  discount  it,  critize  it,  disparage  it,  con- 
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demn  it,  seek  to  crush  it,  seems  little  short  of  futile.  Checked 
here,  it  shows  itself  there ;  it  simply  will  not  down  and  die.  Wis- 
dom suggests  that  we  recognize  the  stage  as  a  factor  in  human 
life,  and  meet  the  demand  for,  as  well  as  the  need  of  the  recrea- 
tion that  the  theatre  affords.  We  must  try  to  satisfy  the  human 
craving  for  the  play.  Once  we  realize  its  influence  for  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  mankind,  we  can,  through  control  and  direc- 
tion, make  it  yield  its  tithe  of  service  by  ministering  to  man's 
enjoyment  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  even  though  we  can  divine 
no  higher  reason  than  that  it  is  pleasurable.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, untold  possibilities  for  good. 

As  a  story  in  dialogue  presented  by  characters  on  a  stage,  the 
basic  idea  of  a  play  is  simple  enough.  Story  there  must  be ;  this 
is  expected,  even  demanded.  Skilled  structure,  veracity  of  char- 
acter, felicity  of  dialogue  are  common  to  good  plays,  while  the 
literary  element  is  a  factor  in  the  great  ones.  The  theatrical 
effectiveness  of  the  story,  however,  is  quite  enough  for  the  crowd. 
In  the  dramatic  story  the  multitude  finds  its  pleasure.  It  senses 
the  idea,  enjoys  the  play  as  a  play,  because  the  story  in  terms 
of  character  and  dialogue  comes  across  the  footlights  straight 
from  men  and  women  whose  fate  or  fortune  grips  the  sym- 
pathies, just  as  their  motions  fascinate  the  eye.  A  play,  to  the 
crowd,  is  a  play;  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  As  a  play  it  holds 
the  minds  and  hearts  through  its  culmination,  and  the  force  and 
depth  of  the  sense  of  culmination  is  the  measure  of  the  play's 
dramatic  life  and  power. 

People  delight  in  intelligent  dramatic  entertainment.  Give 
them  a  story  in  dialogue,  be  it  polite  comedy,  high  tragedy  or 
comedy  of  manners  and  they  are  happy.  They  are  as  tired  of 
sentimentality  and  sweetishness  as  they  are  of  crude  melodrama, 
brainless  farce,  and  the  foolish  uplift  with  its  problem  and  theses 
that  masquerade  as  serious  art.  A  serious  play  is  welcome,  if  it 
is  a  play  and  sincere ;  but  it  must  be  a  play  that  shows  men  and 
women  acting  and  suffering  on  spiritual  or  moral  grounds  with 
attitudes,  opinions  and  principles  that  reveal  the  soul  and  show 
that  life  has  standards  of  faith  and  conduct,  of  decency  and  mor- 
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ality.  Of  hollowness  and  fraud,  of  animalism  and  degeneracy 
they  have  had  enough.  The  very  presence  of  the  audience  in  the 
theatre,  a  little  world  of  idealism  and  make-believe,  is  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  get  away  from  the  sordidness  and  realism  that 
is  thrust  upon  them  in  actual  life. 

As  to  the  play,  story  granted,  excellence  in  invention,  struc- 
ture and  style  will  make  for  effectiveness  on  the  boards ;  its  ver- 
acity of  character  will  afford  ample  opportunities  for  the  actors, 
while  its  truth  to  environment  or  its  atmosphere  will  supply 
whatever  of  the  picturesque  the  play  demands.  The  average 
theatregoer  does  not  expect  a  play  "to  be  as  tight  as  a  glove," 
nor  as  ' '  orderly  as  a  machine. ' '  Few  look  to  the  ' '  silken  delicacy 
of  the  surface,  the  unobtrusive  perfection  of  every  physical  de- 
tail, the  glow  and  harmony  of  the  color  scheme."  To  the  man 
in  the  pit  the  all-important  factor  is  not  the  lighting  of  the 
scenes,  nor  the  feeling  for  color  translated  into  effects  of  light, 
nor  the  niceties  of  stage  equipment,  nor  last  of  all  the  exquisite- 
ly charming  beauty  of  "the  star."  If  he  thinks  of  them  at  all 
it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  infinite  detail  of  present  day 
production  is  extrinsic  to  the  play,  and  perhaps  just  beside  the 
story.  He  is  quite  content  with  the  mere  illusion  of  reality  and 
intent  upon  the  play  as  such.  For  him,  the  play's  the  thing.  In 
this  world  of  make-believe  he  soon  grows  oblivious  of  all  save 
that  which  stirs  his  imagination  and  gives  it  point  and  direction. 
With  him  a  play  is  a  play,  if  it  plays ;  not  because  it  is  high  art, 
or  superbly  realistic,  or  conforms  to  convention  and  pattern. 

This  attitude  is  common  enough,  and  perhaps  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  drama.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  the  spirit 
quickeneth, — the  spirit  of  the  time  and  place  as  shown  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  theatregoers.  If  the  drama  is  alive  it  must 
reflect  the  life  round  about,  be  one  with  it,  at  home  with  it,  rooted 
in  the  very  soil.  As  there  are  standards  of  life  and  conduct,  so 
there  are  standards  and  ideals  for  the  modern  theatre  and  for 
the  productions  that  are  supposed  to  represent  and  interpret 
life.  This  the  stage  must  do.  It  is  its  sole  mission.  Taken  as 
it  is,  with  its  art  and  its  shortcomings  we  shall  have  to  work  in- 
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telligently  and  patiently  towards  an  approximation  of  what 
ought  to  be.  Whatever  its  standards  of  taste  and  morals,  we 
cannot  deny  its  skill  and  artistry.  The  stage  today  is  farther 
advanced  in  the  physical  perfection  of  its  power  of  representa- 
tion than  at  any  other  period  in  its  historj^.  Its  proper  function 
in  theme  and  story  can  be  brought  home  to  it  by  encouragement, 
reinforced  by  the  insistence  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  So 
long  as  we  permit  the  dramatic  illustrations  of  life  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  effete  civilization  abroad,  or  take  our  drama 
made  over  from  an  alien  and  unrelated  society  we  cannot  in 
reason  raise  a  voice  in  protest. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  American  drama  we  may  as  well 
realize  and  admit  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  not  homogeneous. 
There  is  among  us,  for  all  our  Americanism,  what  is  referred 
to  as  the  provincial  spirit.  "The  east  is  the  east  and  the  west 
is  the  west. ' '  The  mid- west  is  neither.  Even  the  so-called  ' '  local 
feeling"  is  not  a  negligible  factor.  It  is  a  force  that  puts  the  last 
touch  to  the  life  of  the  section.  It  must  be  recognized  and 
reckoned  with  by  those  who  would  portray  life  for  us,  as  it  is  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  playgoers.  "We  are,  in  the  main,  one, 
but  "e  pluribus" — a  large  comprehensive  unit  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct units  in  which  the  spirit  reflects  the  genius  of  the  country  in 
its  individual  way.  So  must  its  drama.  If  the  drama,  for  in- 
stance, of  this  section  of  the  mid-west  is  to  reproduce  our  life, 
the  center  of  play  production  and  management  must  be  near  the 
focus  of  patronage;  if  circuits  are  not  organized  to  cover  the 
section,  as  in  vaudeville,  local  stock  companies  can  play  to  the 
chain  of  provincial  theatres, — but  at  least  deliver  us  from  Broad- 
way. 

The  idea  of  drama  for  us  is  primarily  a  portrayal  of  life, — 
our  life  as  we  know  it.  As  American  motive  is  the  vital  force  in 
American  life,  we  must  have  it  in  our  drama.  The  drama  is  of 
and  for  the  people.  Since  it  belongs  to  them,  is  of  their  sub- 
stance and  subsists  by  their  good  will;  as  its  purpose  is  to  light- 
en their  leisure  hours,  give  expression  to  their  life  and  discuss 
their  common  problems,  it  must  set  forth  a  clear  message  and 
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with  real  native  dignity.  A  play  that  is  of  the  life  of  the  audi- 
ence can  speed  its  message  as  only  a  play  can.  Much  that  goes 
into  a  play  nowadays  is  extrinsic  to  it  and  clogs  its  message. 
Let  us  strip  the  play  of  the  machinery  that  is  now  the  main  busi- 
ness of  play-making,  and  lay  aside  the  devices  and  realistic 
properties  that  have  become  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  play  is  the  thing.  Set  it  down  anywhere  with  just  enough 
trapping  to  point  the  imagination,  and  it  will  go,  be  the  locus 
an  inn-yard,  a  platform  in  the  lee  of  the  wind,  or  a  level  space 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Double  decked  or  revolving  stages,  subtle 
and  marvellous  lighting  effects,  elaborate  and  gorgeous  scenery, 
superb  costumes  or  other  honest-to-  John  realistic  and  historical- 
ly correct  detail  are  well  and  good  in  their  place  and  not  to  be 
unduly  criticized,  but  the  play,  as  such,  comes  first.  All  beyond 
and  outside  are  a  burden  and  a  menace  when  they  stand  between 
the  playwright  and  his  purpose  of  sending  his  message  across 
the  footlights.  Such  they  have  proved  in  the  immediate  past, 
and  to  some  extent  in  our  own  day,  because  they  complicate  the 
art  by  setting  impossible  standards  and  by  injecting  the  element 
of  expense. 

The  theatre  is  the  proving  ground  where  plays  are  tested.  De- 
vised to  be  presented  before  an  audience,  a  play  must  take  its 
chances  on  the  boards,  score  a  hit  or  go  into  the  discard.  It  must 
conform  to  the  taste  of  the  age  and  the  standards  of  its  own  time. 
Perhaps  the  element  most  potent  in  deciding  the  content  of  a 
play  is  the  audience  for  which  it  was  written, — that  is,  the  kind 
and  quality  of  dramatic  story  is  determined  by  or  depends  upon 
the  audience  which  the  playwright  has  in  mind  and  wishes  to  in- 
terest. As  a  play  is  tested  by  the  audience,  it  must,  within  due 
limits,  have  regard  for  the  standards  of  culture  and  the  opinions 
of  the  spectators  under  penalty  of  failure.  This  verdict  is  final, 
and  successful  playwrights  have  been  willing  to  abide  by  it.  They 
realize  that  it  is  as  futile  to  attack  a  play  of  which  the  public  ap- 
proves, as  it  is  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  one  that  the  people  will 
not  endorse. 

An  artist  in  touch  with  his  times  and  equipped  to  set  forth  life 
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on  the  stage  knows  his  public,  its  opinions  and  its  prejudices. 
Without  undue  effort,  perhaps  unconsciously,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
his  age,  normal,  developed  under  the  same  influences  and  shar- 
ing the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  fellows,  the  playwright  will  pro- 
duce a  dramatic  story  that  will  at  least  interest  his  contempo- 
raries, even  thought  it  may  not  grip  them.  He  knows  their  de- 
sires, senses  what  they  feel  but  cannot  express,  what  they  would 
have,  but  cannot  shape  and  set  forth.  In  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents and  aims  of  his  contemporaries,  he  represents  and  in- 
terprets life  as  he  sees  it.  His  plays  reflect  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, modes  of  thought,  states  of  feeling  of  his  day  and  age,  and 
crystallize  the  attitudes  of  his  section  towards  details  of  social 
organization  as  seen  in  the  aptitudes  and  tendencies  of  the  play- 
goers. This  fact  and  practice  points  unmistakably  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  dramatist  upon  the  mass  of  mankind  whose  sym- 
pathies he  must  enlist  and  whose  interest  he  must  awaken.  His 
jjlay  must  appeal  to  the  crowd  at  large,  and  must  have  somthing 
for  all:  educated  and  uneducated,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old.  This  quality  of  communal  appeal  is  found  in  all  tested  or 
popular  drama. 

The  theatre  is  for  the  people  at  large  and  cannot  exist  apart 
from  them.  This  is  why  the  theatre  is  a  social  democratic  insti- 
tution. It  is  not  for  a  set,  a  caste  or  a  coterie.  Attempts  to  or- 
ganize the  theatre  on  any  other  than  a  popular  basis,  to  make  it 
independent  of  the  masses  even  by  placing  it  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  box  office  have  not  proved  successful.  Of  its  nature 
the  drama  is  for  the  average  normal  crowd,  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  public,  the  "great  human  common  denomi- 
nator." This  the  successful  playwright  has  always  recognized. 
He  is  content  to  rest  his  claims  on  the  common  sense  of  the  plain 
people.  He  knows  what  it  likes  and  is  aware  that  it  will  tolerate 
nothing  short  of  sincerity.  Nor  is  this  influence  unwholesome. 
It  compels  the  playwright  to  dig  into  life  and  illustrate  his 
themes  by  stories  of  universal,  if  not  always  of  abiding  interest. 
True,  the  crowd,  as  such,  is  a  crowd,  with  the  earmarks  of  a 
crowd,  but  it  is  made  up  of  units  that  are  primarily  human  be- 
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ings.  What  each  may  lose  of  individual  mental  characteristics 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  crowd  and  of  it,  he  gains  in  quite  an- 
other way.  The  crowd  has  a  psychic  unity  of  its  own  and  is  con- 
scious of  itself  as  an  entity,  with  mental  and  emotional  qualities, 
innate  and  basic,  brought  into  the  foreground  by  the  mere  fact 
of  association. 

The  theatre  crowd  is  a  special  type  in  that  it  has  gathered  for 
recreation  or  pleasure.  It  has  not  assembled  for  edification,  in- 
struction or  uplift.  It  expects  to  witness  a  truth  of  life  or  of 
common  human  experience  set  forth  in  intelligible  terms  of 
action,  emotion  and  character, — that  is,  it  wants  a  life-like  story 
plus  character  delineation  through  sound  psychology.  It  knows 
what  it  wants  in  terms  of  the  drama,  and  the  best  is  none  too 
good.  This  fact  is  seen  in  the  statement  that  the  recognition  of 
the  many  is  as  sure  an  index  and  test  of  excellence  as  the  ap- 
proval of  the  knowing  few.  Somehow  the  verdict  of  the  crowd 
is  usually  right  and  in  accord  with  the  judgment  of  time.  Again, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  great  plays  of  every  dramatic 
period  were  the  popular  plays  of  their  own  day.  The  hearty  ac- 
ceptance by  the  populace  of  what  are  now  the  world's  dramatic 
masterpieces  is  a  good  argument  that  the  theatre  is  a  social, 
democratic  institution;  that  authors  must  construct  their  plays 
for  the  people  as  a  whole ;  that  with  the  public  lies  the  verdict 
and  that  its  judgment  is  usually  sound. 
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AT  DUSK 

The  path  from  granny's  house  to  ours 

Isn't  very  long, 
And  maybe  I'll  forget  I'm  scared 

If  I  sing  a  song. 

I  hear  the  echo  of  my  steps 

On  the  garden  walk; 
And  if  I  say  a  word  out  loud, 

I'm  sure  it's  two  who  talk. 

And  when  I  close  the  garden  gate 

Another  gate  shuts,  too; 
I'm  nervous  being  out  so  late, — 

Whatever  shall  I  dof 

My  shadow,  too,  gives  me  the  creeps 

A  gliding  by  the  hedge, 
That  breeze  slipping  through  the  leaves 

Fair  sets  my  teeth  on  edge. 

And  singing  doesn't  help  so  much, 

For  there  what  do  I  see? 
"My  own  old  gate  and  safety 

Right  in  front  of  me." 

ALICE    HUGHES 
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CONRAD'S  HEROIC  COWARD,  LORD  JIM 

Edwin  Frohardt 


Although  Conrad  is  one  of  the  foremost  modern  novelists,  he 
is  less  understood,  if  not  more  heartily  disliked  by  the  average 
reader  than  any  other  English  author.  To  readers  for  whom 
detective  or  mystery  stories  are  the  order  of  the  day,  Conrad's 
character  analyses  have  small  interest ;  yet  in  few  other  authors 
will  one  find  such  absorbing  adventures  of  unusual  characters 
or  such  settings  as  the  inscrutable  sea  or  the  Malay  tropics.  Con- 
rad's "Lord  Jim"  is  thought  by  many  critics  to  be  his  best  work. 
It  is  doubtless  a  great  book  and  it  lays  bare  enough  of  the  ele- 
mental, generic  man  to  make  it  a  tragedy  of  remarkable  sym- 
metry. After  one  has  put  it  aside,  there  is  a  sense  of  having  sat 
with  the  gods  on  high  Olympus  and  seen  in  life's  suffering  and 
tragedy  enough  of  life  to  realize  that  they  are  good  for  man  and 
that  human  personality  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  One 's 
sympathy  is  expanded  as  one's  experience  becomes  intensified 
and  broadened. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  the  story  of  Lord  Jim,  for  it  is  not 
a  story  of  action.  It  is  rather  the  study  of  a  character,  and  one 
that  has  taken  an  entire  book  to  set  down.  The  incidents  or 
episodes  in  themselves  are  only  incidental.  It  is  their  inner  sig- 
nificance in  their  bearing  upon  Jim's  character  that  gives  them 
their  importance,  for  they  are  the  record  of  Jim's  struggle 
against  his  own  inherent  weakness  and  the  disillusionment  with 
regard  to  his  own  character.  Jim,  a  young  English  sailor,  is 
stranded  in  the  East  Indies  by  reason  of  an  injury.  Upon  his  re- 
covery he  is  made  first  mate  of  an  antiquated  steamship,  the 
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Patna,  chartered  by  a  wealthy  Moslem  to  take  a  party  of  eight 
hundred  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

During  the  voyage  with  the  Moslem  pilgrims,  the  ship  strikes 
a  submerged  object  and  is  so  damaging  that  the  captain  and  the 
three  other  white  members  of  the  crew  abandon  the  ship  and  the 
pilgrims.  Jim  at  first  refuses  to  have  any  part  in  the  cowardly 
desertion,  but  he  finally  jumps  into  the  lifeboat  as  it  prepares  to 
pull  away.  When  they  see  the  lights  extinguished  suddenly,  they 
believe  that  the  ship  has  gone  down  as  they  anticipated.  The 
boat,  however,  did  not  sink ;  it  was  picked  up  and  towed  into  port 
by  a  French  gunboat.  The  deserting  officers  on  making  port  dis- 
cover their  mistake  and  disappear  leaving  Jim  to  face  trial  and 
disgrace. 

Marlow,  the  narrator  of  the  story,  is  present  at  the  trial  and 
is  so  impressed  by  Jim's  youthful  honesty,  egoism  and  self-con- 
fidence that  he  obtains  for  him  a  position  as  a  salesman  for  a  ship 
outfitting  firm.  Jim  proved  a  consistent  worker  until  one  day, 
overhearing  his  employer  condemn  the  officers  of  the  Patna,  he 
suddenly  leaves.  In  the  course  of  time,  Jim  picks  up  many  such 
jobs,  but  he  holds  them  only  so  long  as  he  believes  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  are  ignorant  of  his  connection  with  the 
Patna  affair.  As  soon  as  he  is  identified  with  the  episode,  he 
moves  on  without  explanation  either  to  employer  or  to  friends, 
As  Marlow  says,  Jim  "is  under  a  shadow"  from  which  he  is  ever 
attempting  to  escape.  During  these  years  of  many  and  varied 
experiences,  there  has  been  going  on  within  Jim's  soul  a  strug- 
gle between  his  belief  that  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing he  sets  himself  to  do,  and  the  stark  reality  of  his  apparent 
failure  in  an  attempt  to  regain  confidence  in  himself, — to  re- 
establish his  supreme  ego. 

Eventually  Marlow  secures  for  him  a  position  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  wealthy  German  trader  named  Stein.  Jim's  post  is 
on  a  small,  unfrequented  island  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  When 
Jim  reaches  the  inland  settlement,  he  is  made  prisoner  by  a 
scheming  native  ruler,  but  escapes  to  a  village  controlled  by  a 
powerful  native,  Doramin,  who  was  befriended  by  Stein  years  be- 
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fore.  Doramin  takes  to  Jim,  and  in  time  Jim  becomes  the  virtual 
dictator  of  the  island, — a  loved,  honored,  and  trusted  leader, 
known  as  2\ian  Jim,  or  Lord  Jim.  Because  the  people  believe  in 
him,  Jim's  confidence  in  his  ability  to  surmount  difficulties  is  re- 
stored. At  this  juncture  a  band  of  unscrupulous  thieves  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Brown  attack  the  inland  village 
while  Jim  is  away,  but  when  resisted  in  their  attempt  to  loot  and 
burn  the  town,  they  entrench  themselves. 

When  Jim  returns  he  induces  Brown  to  leave  the  island,  but 
Cornelius,  the  Portuguese  trader  whom  Jim  replaced,  in  order 
to  avenge  himself  on  Jim,  urges  Brown  on  the  way  back  to  his 
ship  to  attack  the  natives  who  had  been  stationed  down  the  river 
at  the  opening  of  hostilities  to  cut  off  Brown's  retreat.  This 
group  had  just  received  word  that  it  was  to  allow  Brown  and  his 
men  to  pass  unmolested,  when  Brown  and  his  men  surprised  the 
natives  and  killed  many,  among  them  Doramin 's  son.  Brown 
escapes  and  Jim  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster.  Dora- 
min, once  Jim's  supporter  and  friend,  now  believes  that  Jim  was 
responsible  for  his  son's  death.  Jim,  realizing  this  change  of  at- 
titude, appears  before  Doramin  amid  the  assembly  of  people. 
Someone  says,  "He  hath  taken  it  upon  his  own  head."  Jim  re- 
plies. "Yes.  Upon  my  head."  Turning  to  Doramin,  Jim  says, 
"I  am  come  in  sorrow.  I  am  ready  and  unarmed."  Doramin, 
struggling  to  his  feet  deliberately  raises  his  gun  and  shoots  Jim. 
As  Marlow  says,  "Jim  knew  why  he  died." 

In  the  Patna  incident  Jim  in  charge  of  hundreds  of  individuals 
was  responsible  for  their  safety,  but  he  deserts  his  position 
and  is  false  to  his  trust.  By  this  act  he  brings  upon  himself  the 
condemnation  of  the  world.  In  the  parley  with  Brown,  Jim  as 
the  leader  of  hundreds  of  people  who  looked  to  him  for  protec- 
tion was  thought  to  have  betrayed  the  trust  the  natives  placed 
in  him.  The  difference  between  the  two  incidents  lies  in  the 
motives.  In  the  one  it  was  cowardice ;  in  the  other  he  honestly 
did  his  best  to  protect  the  natives.  In  offering  to  atone  for  the 
death  of  Doramin 's  son  by  the  surrender  of  his  own  life,  Jim 
cleared  his  conscience  and  satisfied  his  idealistic  ego.    He  knew 
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why  he  died.  He  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  fight  for,  because 
the  natives '  trust  in  him  was  gone.  He  had  nothing  to  flee  from, 
for  he  did  not  fear.  To  die  thus  pleased  Jim,  for  it  fulfilled  all 
his  romantic  hopes,  and  in  that  instant  he  tasted  satisfaction. 

The  story  of  Lord  Jim  is  simple,  in  that  it  centers  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jim;  but  the  critics  assert  that  unity  of  character  does 
not  make  unity  of  plot.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  it  is  the 
unity  of  impression  which  leads  us  to  feel  that  the  episodes  in 
Lord  Jim  are  knit  into  a  compact  whole.  One  critic,  while  stat- 
ing that  Lord  Jim  has  no  plot,  does  not  apologize  for  its  lack  of 
plot.  This  critic,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  writing  in  the  Forum  for 
May,  1915,  says,  "Conrad's  stories  have  no  plots  and  they  do  not 
need  them.  They  are  a  series  of  studies  in  temperaments,  de- 
duced from  slight  incidents;  studies  in  emotion,  with  hardly  a 
rag  to  hold  together  the  one  or  two  scraps  of  action  out  of  which 
they  are  woven.  No  plot  ever  made  a  thing  so  vital  as  Lord  Jim, 
where  there  is  no  plot;  merely  episodes,  explanations,  two  or 
three  events  significant  only  for  the  inner  meaning  by  which  they 
are  darkened  or  illuminated. ' ' 

The  story  is  an  old  sea  captain's  recital  of  a  young  sailor's 
struggle  to  recover  his  self-respect.  The  whole  narrative  as  told 
by  Marlow  is  a  vindication  of  Marlow's  statement  that  Jim  "was 
one  of  us. ' '  Marlow  felt  that  Jim  was  in  a  measure  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  the  seaman,  and  he  extended  a  helping  hand 
to  prevent  the  qualities  of  the  man  from  slipping  into  degrada- 
tion. Marlow  realized  that  Jim  was  so  disillusioned  that  he  had 
about  lost  his  grip  on  life,  as  he  had  played  the  coward  and  was 
so  appalled  by  the  fact  that  he  was  expecting  to  be  kicked  about 
by  the  world.  He  was  so  afraid  that  he  might  turn  coward  again 
that  he  would  not  trust  himself  on  the  sea.  Marlow  appreciated 
Jim's  frame  of  mind,  and  because  he  saw  in  Jim  a  characteristic 
idealism  about  to  be  extinguished,  he  came  to  his  aid. 

With  this  understanding  of  Marlow's  motives,  we  are  more 
ready  to  accept  the  episodes  of  the  story  as  parts  of  the  general 
trend  or  plot.  True  to  the  characteristics  of  oral  narrative, 
Marlow  introduces   minor   incidents,   episodes,   digressions   to 
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qualify,  identify,  or  explain  some  character  or  incident  in  its  re- 
lation to  Jim.  Because  of  these  numerous  incidental  episodes, 
we  may  get  the  impression  that  the  book  is  written  in  a  rambling 
way,  and  that  the  plot  is  loosely  woven.  These  episodes  some- 
how create  a  unity  of  atmosphere  and  present  a  majestic  back- 
ground against  which  Jim's  character  appears  all  the  more 
tragic. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  Jim's  charac- 
ter from  the  plot  sufficiently  to  judge  the  methods  by  which  Con- 
rad characterizes  Jim  and  the  other  figures  of  the  story.  All 
eyes,  all  interests,  all  hopes  are  centered  on  Jim;  for  the  major 
part  Conrad  characterizes  Jim  by  direct  delineation  and  by 
analysis.  Some  information  is  gleaned  from  Marlow  or  the  other 
characters  in  the  story.  Stein,  the  trader,  adds  to  our  knowledge 
of  Jim's  character  when  he  says  that  Jim  is  "romantic."  As  a 
rule  Conrad  does  not  characterize  a  person  through  his  own  con- 
versation, but  we  come  to  know  the  kindly,  wise,  forbearing  char- 
acter of  Marlow  through  what  he  has  to  say.  Without  doubt  Con- 
rad has  done  his  most  effective  portrayal  by  direct  analysis,  and 
consequently  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  distinctiveness  not 
found  in  many  modern  authors. 

In  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  localities  Conrad  shows  great- 
er ability  than  in  his  portrayal  of  characters.  Especially  effec- 
tive is  the  picture  of  the  calm  and  peace  of  the  night  just  before 
the  Patna  struck.  "The  young  moon  recurved  and  shining  low 
in  the  west  was  like  a  slender  shaving  thrown  from  a  bar  of  gold, 
and  the  Arabian  Sea,  smooth  and  cool  to  the  eye  like  a  sheet  of 
ice,  extended  its  perfect  level  to  the  perfect  circle  of  the  dark 
horizon."  There  are  other  vivid  pictures  such  as  the  rising  of 
the  moon  between  the  hills  on  Jim's  island;  the  scenes  in  Stein's 
library  with  a  small  reading  lamp  casting  a  feeble  glow  in  a  vast, 
cavernous  room  lined  with  boxes  upon  the  book  shelves ;  or  the 
watch  fires  along  the  river  during  Brown's  raid.  Conrad's  subtle 
art  of  word  painting  creates  atmosphere  and  makes  us  sense  the 
charm  of  the  tropics  and  the  strangeness  of  native  villages. 

The  philosophy  of  life  set  forth  in  this  novel  may  be  gleaned 
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from  Marlow 's  conclusions.  Conrad,  through  the  character  of 
Marlow,  presents  this  book  as  a  vindication  of  the  idealistic  and 
romantic  aspects  of  human  nature.  As  one  character  expresses 
the  idea,  "honor  is  the  one  reality,"  leaving  us  to  infer  that  ma- 
terial things  are  far  less  important  than  integrity,  or  faith  and 
trust  in  one's  ideals  and  dreams.  Stein  insists  that  man  must 
not  allow  material  things  or  circumstances  to  submerge  him  and 
his  beliefs.  As  Arthur  Symons  says,  "In  Lord  Jim,  Conrad  has 
revealed  with  greater  finality  than  elsewhere  the  ideal  of  ap- 
plauded heroism,  the  necessity,  namely,  of  adding  to  one's  own 
conviction  the  world's  acceptance  and  acclamation." 

Intimately  connected  with  this  conclusion  is  the  ethical  value 
of  the  book.  Although  there  is  no  well  defined  ethical  struggle 
between  any  one  character  and  the  accepted  code  of  ethics,  there 
is  a  conflict  within  Jim's  inner  being  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
be  true  to  himself.  While  no  moral  is  taught  or  hinted,  our  judg- 
ment of  Jim's  tragedy  results  in  a  certain  satisfaction;  for,  after 
our  first  shock  at  Jim's  desertion  of  the  Patna  and  the  threat- 
ened collapse  of  his  human  ideals  and  qualities,  we  are  aware  of 
a  certain  tenacity  of  purpose  on  his  part  to  climb  back  to  a  posi- 
tion of  romantic  realism,  and  because  of  this  compensative  de- 
sire, we  cling  to  our  hope  for  him  with  a  deepened  sense  of  the 
value  of  honor  and  heroism. 

Without  doubt  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  book 
is  due  to  the  artistry  of  language  and  the  marvellously  figurative 
expression.  Allusions  are  seldom  used  and  then  only  the  more 
evident  ones ;  but  the  figurative  language  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  finest  in  modern  authors.  In  regard  to  the 
Patna  striking,  Jim  said,  "She  went  over  whatever  it  was  as  easy 
as  a  snake  crawling  over  a  stick."  Contrasting  Jim's  cowardly 
action  on  the  Patna  with  his  success  on  the  island,  Marlow  says, 
"It  was  like  a  shadow  in  the  light. "  The  figure  which  struck  me 
as  being  most  characteristically  Conrad's  was  the  one  describ- 
ing a  deserting  officer  of  the  Patna.  He  would  have  looked  fine 
and  calm  "like  the  head  of  a  war-worn  soldier  with  a  child-like 
soul,  had  it  not  been  for  a  hint  of  a  spectral  alarm  that  lurked  in 
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the  blank  glitter  of  his  glance,  resembling  a  nondescript  form  of 
a  terror  crouching  silently  behind  a  pane  of  glass."  Lord  Jim 
left  me  not  with  a  sense  of  futility,  but  with  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  human  struggle  and  the  tragedy  of  mental 
suffering. 


TO  ONE  FASHIONED  IN  MY  OWN  IMAGE 

Alas,  my  son,  my  son, 
You  are  too  much  like  me. 

Your  very  eyes  burn  deeply, 
Aglow  like  living  craters 
That  flash  a  bold  defiance 
To  a  hostile  world. 

Your  hair,  a  tangled  mass 

Like  rushes  wild  at  river's  marge, 

Bespeaks  the  maze  your  thoughts  traverse. 

Your  face,  so  thin, 
Always  wears  a  masking  smile 
To  hide  the  bitterness  of  thought 
That  tell  the  sadness  of  your  heart. 

Sorrow  may  be  your  lot,  my  son, 

Ingratitude  your  portion, 

The  discordant  honk 

Of  human  geese 

Will  strike  your  ear, — 

The  cackle 

Of  the  scoffing  multitude. 

I  fear  you  will  be  lonely 

And  dwell  in  parts  remote; 

Or  shunned  by  men, 

A  byword  to  the  brutal,  ivayward  herd. 
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You,  too,  perhaps  ivill  feel 
The  kiss  of  Judas 
Pressed  on  protesting  lips. 

Yet  ivill  not  your  life 

Be  ever  desolate. 

Above  the  reach  of  envy, 

The  hisses  and  the  jeers, 

Above  the  fogs  of  ignorance, 

The  madness  of  a  mob-ruled  world, 

Yea,  above  the  petty  hells  or  heavens 

That  men  devise, 

Your  thought  shall  lift  itself 

As  a  high  tower  of  marble 

And  cast  its  light  afar. 

Again  the  mob  perforce  shall  homage  pay 
To  him  whom  they  would  crucify. 

GEORGE  PETER   SKOW 
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HE  LAUGHED  LAST 

Julius  Bisno 


He  had  suffered  all  the  ills  of  the  luckless,  and  now  that  the 
world  around  him  had  done  an  "about  face,"  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  rich  man !  This  was  but  a  culmination  of  a  series  of 
hard  knocks  that  had  dogged  his  existence  from  the  first  moment 
he  could  remember.  Things  had  never  "broken"  just  right  for 
Nicholas.  He  was  always  out  of  step  or  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence.  But  what  of  it?  No  one  appreciated  better  than  he  the 
words  of  the  poet : 

"I  call  on  my  lord  in  the  morning, 
But  am  told  that  on  horseback  he's  sped; 
I  call  once  again  in  the  evening, 
And  hear  that  his  lordship's  abed. 
But  whether  his  highness  is  riding, 
Or  whether  my  lord  is  asleep, 
I  am  perfectly  sure  disappointment 
Is  the  one  single  fruit  I  shall  reap." 

Nicholas  was  of  peasant  stock.  His  parents  lived  on  the  broad 
acres  of  the  Tzar.  No,  not  the  rich  land  of  the  river  valleys 
but  the  thinnest  soil  in  the  Empire.  For  centuries  it  had  been 
drained  of  its  power,  until  the  elder  Petrovs  at  best  just  eked  out 
a  living,  working  as  they  did  from  sun-up  to  starlight.  Nicholas, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  had  left  the  land.  In  the  city 
he  found  employment,  but  as  he  was  unskilled,  he  had  to  work  at 
tasks  that  were  hard  and  mean.    Despite  that,  he  succeeded  after 
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years  of  drudgery  in  accumulating*  enough  money  to  purchase  a 
wagon  and  some  tinware. 

Nicholas  had  always  dreamed  of  a  time  when  he  would  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  travelling  through  the  countryside  trading 
with  the  rich  koulacks.  His  dream  in  this  instance  died  in  the 
making :  for  his  little  treasure  was  lifted  from  beneath  the  very 
pillow  on  which  he  slept.  The  process  had  to  begin  anew,  a  hum- 
drum existence.  "Just  living,"  as  he  put  it.  Yet  Nicholas  had 
spirit  that  refused  to  be  crushed.  He  was  used  to  misfortune  and 
regarded  it  as  the  price  he  had  to  pay  in  order  to  succeed.  It 
was  just  part  of  life's  ordeal.  True,  Nicholas  wavered  at  times, 
even  wondered  whether  it  was  worth  while  and  where  it  would 
end. 

At  last  it  seemed  that  the  day  of  sunshine  had  come  into  his 
life  when  he  married,  and  life  smiled  upon  him  when  a  year  later 
his  wife  presented  him  with  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Had  luck 
changed  ?  Was  it  ever  so  to  be  ?  The  years  proved  that  his  mar- 
riage was  not  an  altogether  happy  one.  Had  he  been  asked  about 
it,  he  would  not  have  admitted  it,  though  in  his  heart  he  knew 
that  it  was  far  from  a  success.  On  the  surface,  it  appeared  that 
the  odds  were  all  in  his  favor.  He  had  married  a  woman  who  was 
economically  and  intellectually  above  his  station;  yet  they  were 
mates  only  in  the  sense  that  they  shared  a  common  household. 

The  affection  that  was  denied  him  by  his  wife  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  love  that  was  shown  him  by  his  children.  As 
the  years  brought  material  gains,  Nicholas'  dreams  projected 
themselves  into  the  future  and  his  great  ambition  became  the  fam- 
ily name.  But  with  the  years  came  the  great  war  and  with  it 
tragedy.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Maximer,  his  son,  responded 
to  the  call.  He  was  hardly  missed  before  news  of  his  death 
reached  Nicholas.  It  was  a  sad  blow.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
fatal  had  not  the  shock  been  lightened  by  the  birth  of  a  third 
child  within  a  month  after  the  message  of  death  had  come  from 
the  front.  But  such  is  life's  tragic  rhythm:  a  son  is  lost,  a  son 
is  born. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  death  of  the  Tzar,  the  govern- 
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ment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Kerensky.  But  he,  too,  was  soon 
to  go,  as  the  Bolsheviks  swept  into  power  and  the  sickle  and  the 
hammer  became  emblems  of  the  new  order.  Still  even  this  meant 
little  to  Nicholas  Petrov.  Had  he  not  survived  the  Tzar?  What 
could  the  Bolsheviks  do  to  him?  Even  while  the  revolution  was 
going  on,  he  was  prospering  under  the  neglect  of  the  tax  collector. 

The  avenues  of  the  material  pleasures  of  life  were  opening 
anew  for  Nicholas  just  as  the  forces  of  the  reconstructed  social 
order  began  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  change,  and  this 
through  no  other  source  than  that  of  his  daughter,  Soro.  One 
day  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  office,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Amidst  giggles  of  youthful  merriment,  in  walked  Soro  with  a 
young  man.  She  danced  up  to  Nicholas  and  said :  ' '  Father,  I 
am  married.  This  is  your  new  son. ' '  In  much  the  same  manner 
she  might  have  said:  "Father,  I  bought  a  loaf  of  bread.  This 
is  the  sack  that  it  came  in."  She  would  have  created  less  con- 
sternation within  her  father's  heart  had  she  said :  "Father,  the 
sun  is  falling,"  for  Soro  was  the  light  and  warmth  of  her  father's 
life.  To  him,  she  was  the  symbol  of  achievement,  the  testimony 
of  his  own  existence.  He  could  not  imagine  her  married.  It 
simply  couldn't  be.    Yet  there  they  stood  before  him  smiling. 

Soro  laughingly  explained :  ' '  Father,  you  should  have  been 
there.  How  easy  it  was.  Karl  and  I  were  walking  down  the 
street  past  the  Registrar's  office.  We  stopped  to  watch  the  cou- 
ples going  in  and  out.  Oh,  how  many  there  were,  and  how  quick- 
ly they  did  it.  No  red  tape  now.  And  then  and  there  Karl  and  I 
decided  to  do  it.  We  love  each  other  and  that  is  all  that  matters 
now,  isn't  it,  Karl?" 

Nicholas  stood  as  if  in  a  daze. 

She  continued:  "I  am  eighteen  and  Karl  is  older.  We  met 
all  the  requirements.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  admit  that  Karl  had 
told  me  all  about  the  condition  of  his  health,  and  I  did  the  same. 
Then  we  signed  the  book. ' ' 

Karl  in  his  turn  volunteered:  "But  we  were  a  lot  more  con- 
siderate than  most  young  people  are  nowadays.  We  might  have 
just  gone  and  lived  together.    Lots  of  them  do,  and  it's  all  right, 
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too.  But  we  wanted  it  down  in  the  book.  Gee,  how  tough  it  used 
to  be,  a  priest  and  the  church  and  all  that.  Why,  only  one  of  my 
friends  got  a  church  marriage  this  year.  They  had  a  good  crowd, 
but  that's  because  it  was  a  real  occasion  for  the  church.  We, 
too,  had  a  crowd  around  us." 

"Wasn't  it?"  Soro  added,  as  if  it  was  all  meant  for  them. 
"But  that's  because  the  divorce  line  was  almost  as  long  as  the 
one  behind  us.  Say,  do  you  remember  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  that  woman  who  had  all  those  children  with  her?  How  happy 
that  one  was  whose  husband  left  town  yesterday  to  inspect  the 
new  kolhozy  south  of  us.  She  certainly  signed  herself  off  in  a 
hurry.  Won't  he  be  surprised  when  the  Department's  Agent 
sends  him  a  letter?  I  can  see  him  reading  it  now:  'Comrade 
Litvok :  As  secretary  of  the  Divorce  Bureau  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  the  44th  Soviet  of  Ukraine  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  I  hereby 
make  known  to  you  that  Sonya  Makowski  is  no  longer  considered 
your  registered  wife  in  cognizance  of  her  signed  and  granted 
petition  for  separation.  Respectfully,'  but  that's  the  way  it  is 
nowadays,  eh,  Karl?" 

And  so  they  left.  Bewildered,  Nicholas  tried  to  piece  together 
in  his  mind  the  consistency  and  validity  of  all  that  had  happened. 
Yes,  they  must  be  true,  all  these  things  he  had  heard.  Times  had 
changed.  There  was  much  that  was  new  under  the  sun.  Only  a 
week  before  he  had  heard  that  a  friend  of  his  living  in  Bobrask 
had  divorced  his  wife  without  her  consent,  and  was  living  with 
another  woman.  His  line  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  several  men,  dressed  in  brown  workshirts  and  high-top 
boots.  He  recognized  them  as  officers  of  the  Soviet  in  which  he 
lived. 

"Comrade  Petrov?" 

He  replied  that  he  was  the  man. 

"We  have  come  to  advise  you  that  under  the  new  economic 
policy  of  this  Soviet,  your  business  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
State." 

' '  But  why  ?  Why  ?  This  is  my  business.  I  have  been  building 
it  up  for  years.    I  have  slaved, — slaved  hard.    Why  ? ' ' 
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"We  cannot  argue  with  you.  This  is  the  order  of  the  State 
and  you  must  obey.  After  all,  it  is  best.  Watch  and  see !  Russia 
is  not  like  it  used  to  be.  The  bourgeoise  are  gone  and  with  them 
the  old  ideas, — marriage,  the  church,  riches,  pooh !  Today,  Rus- 
sia is  a  workers'  state.  It  is  a  people's  state.  Watch  and  see! 
There  is  plenty  for  you  to  do.  The  factories  need  men  and  so 
do  the  farms.  Don't  complain,  comrade.  You  are  getting  off 
light.  I  understand  that  the  rules  are  more  strict  out  in  the  dis- 
tricts. Only  last  week  it  took  two  trainloads  to  carry  the  rich 
koulacks  up  north.  I  understand  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
mines. ' ' 

When  Nicholas  heard  this,  his  legs  swayed  under  him  and  he 
sought  the  support  of  a  chair.  It  seemed  consistent  enough  with 
all  the  rest  he  had  heard,  but  the  reserve  he  had  built  within  him 
was  at  once  torn  down.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Nicholas 
wept.  The  world  was  against  him.  The  tears  came  from  within 
his  very  soul.  And  Nicholas  poured  out  his  suffering  heart  to 
the  men  and  the  State  that  would  destroy  him. 

' '  How  can  it  be  ?"  he  began,  as  the  memories  of  the  past  surged 
before  him.  "All  my  life  I  have  met  misfortune  and  ill  luck.  All 
these  years  I  have  striven  for  the  happiness  that  wealth  would 
bring.  I  was  not  in  a  hurry.  No,  no,  men !  I  was  patient.  Even 
when  it  was  first  within  my  grasp  and  someone  stole  my  little 
wealth,  I  did  not  complain.  No,  I  just  began  all  over  again.  Bit 
by  bit  I  worked  hard  to  accumulate  what  you  see  about  me.  Now 
that  I  have  some  riches,  even  they  must  turn  to  be  my  misfor- 
tune. Riches  that  have  been  for  centuries  the  basis  of  man's 
social  standing,  now,  in  your  eyes,  are  just  an  indication  as  to 
how  low  a  man  is  to  be  degraded.  Huh !  Wealth,  my  misfortune ! 
Who  would  have  thought  it?  But  shouldn't  I  have  foreseen  that 
once  I  was  wealthy  that  it  would  cease  to  be  stylish  ? ' ' 

Continuing  in  this  strain,  muttering  to  himself,  Nicholas  left 
the  office.  As  he  passed  them  one  of  the  officials  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  with  a  bit  of  sympathy,  said:  "Niecliievo, 
never  mind,  comrade.    It  is  all  for  the  best.    Wait  and  see !" 

That  night,  Nicholas  sat  up  late.    He  exerted  his  mind  to  its 
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capacity  in  an  effort  to  lift  the  veil  of  his  depression.  It  all 
seemed  futile.  Even  the  attempts  of  his  little  son  to  get  him  to 
play  could  not  rouse  him.  The  presence  of  the  little  one  only  re- 
minded him  of  its  mother,  who  might  have  been  a  great  help  to 
him  now,  but  this  turn  of  events  would  make  matters  even  worse 
than  they  had  been  between  them.  Of  late,  the  mere  presence 
of  his  wife  stirred  him  to  bitter  thoughts  against  her.  She  had 
been  asserting  herself  by  insisting  that  it  was  due  to  her  money, 
her  position,  her  family's  prestige  that  they  were  able  to  have 
this  or  that.  And  to  all  of  this,  Nicholas  had  had  to  submit.  His 
wife,  before  her  marriage,  had  been  a  trained  nurse.  Since  the 
Bolsheviks  had  come  into  power  and  given  equal  rights  to  women 
and  men  alike,  she  had  continued  her  studies  and  only  recently 
had  received  her  doctor's  certificate.  All  this  only  irritated 
Nicholas.  In  view  of  what  had  just  happened,  there  would  be  no 
living  with  her  now.  There  seemed  only  one  thing  to  do.  He 
would  return  to  the  land.  He  would  take  his  young  son  with  him 
and  together  they  would  begin  the  task  of  reconstructing  their 
lives  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  changed  world. 

So  it  was  that  a  month  later  Nicholas  and  his  son  were  working 
on  one  of  the  numerous  state  farms  that  stretch  endlessly  south 
and  east  of  Moscow.  Nicholas  had  become  a  "party"  man  and 
in  his  determination  to  know  and  understand  the  new  social 
order,  he  studied  assiduously.  In  his  heart  he  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  Communism.  It  had  caused  him  too  much 
pain.  He  hated  it,  and  deep  within  him  was  the  desire  to  use  it 
as  it  was  using  him. 

He  was  somewhat  prepared  for  the  worst  when  a  few  weeks 
later  he  received  an  official  letter  from  the  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Divorce,  informing  him  that  his  wife  had  filed  papers 
for  separation  and  was  claiming  the  custody  of  their  child. 

Yes,  Nicholas  was  prepared  and  he  was  on  hand  the  day  that 
the  case  came  up.  As  the  divorce  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  in- 
volving as  it  did  the  custody  of  the  child,  the  case  was  handled 
outside  of  the  regular  bureau  where  common  separations  were 
made  almost  with  the  turn  of  the  minute  hand.    The  call  of  the 
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court  clerk  summoned  both  himself  and  his  wife  before  the  Judge. 

"Is  it  the  common  wish  and  agreement  of  both  of  you  to  sepa- 
rate?"   They  nodded  in  assent. 

' '  That  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  divorce  is  granted.  Now, 
about  that  child.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  common  policy  of  this  court  to  the  contrary,  I  hereby  give 
the  custody  of  the  child  to  its  mother  ..." 

"But,  your  Honor,"  interrupted  Nicholas,  "I  desire  the  child. 
I  am  a  party  man. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  ?  That  is  different. 
And  you,  Madame  ? "  he  queried  as  he  turned  to  the  late  wife  of 
Nicholas. 

"Well,  Judge,  you  see  I  have  intentions  of  joining  later." 

The  Judge  cleared  his  throat :  "  The  case  is  quite  clear.  Ire- 
verse  my  decision.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Comrade  Petrov  is 
a  Communist,  the  Court  is  convinced  that  he  is  more  fully  quali- 
fied to  bring  up  the  child  to  the  credit  of  humanity  and  the  State. 
If  there  is  nothing  further,  I  will  consider  the  case  settled  ..." 

"But,  your  Honor,"  again  interrupted  Nicholas.  This  time 
he  was  all  aglow  with  smiles  of  happiness.  "What  about  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  child  ? ' ' 

' '  Quite  right, ' '  continued  the  Judge.  ' '  Comrade,  what  is  your 
income  each  month?" 

"One  hundred  and  sixty  rubles,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"And  you,  Madame,  what  is  your  income?" 

The  face  of  Madame  Petrov  flushed  a  deep  red.  "Why, — 
your  Honor,  I  am  a  doctor.  My  income  must  average  four  hun- 
dred rubles." 

The  Judge  weighed  the  matter  for  a  moment.  ' '  Madame, ' '  he 
said,  "you  are  earning  more  money  than  Comrade  Petrov,  there- 
fore, in  keeping  with  the  policies  of  the  new  social  order,  you  will 
be  required  to  give  one-third  of  your  income  toward  the  support 
of  the  child  until  its  eighteenth  year." 

As  Nicholas  walked  out,  he  heard  someone  arguing  the  merits 
of  the  Soviet  as  against  the  days  of  Tzarism.  "Niechievo,  never 
mind!    Wait  and  see!" 
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SOLITUDE 

I  am  alone, 

And  the  duskiness  of  the  gloom 

Throbs  in  the  air; 

The  mocking  stars  and  moonbeams 

Send  down  shafts  of  laughter 

Steeped  in  age-old  pain. 

I  am  alone, 

And  in  the  loneliness  of  my  room 

Crowded  memories  sweet 

Thinly  cloaked  in  misty  dreams 

To  distant  reaches  waft 

My  age-old  cry  of  pain. 

I  am  alone, 

And  in  this  solitude  of  sorrow 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  night  stare 

On  the  hushed  flow  of  tear-filled  streams 

And  say  that  love  is,  now  and  ever  after, 

The  age-old  cry  of  pain. 

ROSE   CANGELOSI 
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WHERE  LIES  THE  BLAME 

Charles  S.  Costello 


Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  metropoli- 
tan daily  an  editorial  commenting  on  the  failure  of  the  students 
at  the  State  University  to  attend  the  performance  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  presented  in  the  university  town.  The  editorial  in 
addition  to  a  scathing  reprimand,  cast  reflections  on  the  univer- 
sity student  of  the  day  and  said  rather  pointedly  much  to  which 
he  could  justly  take  exception.  I  can  recall  the  expressions  of 
indignation  voiced  by  members  of  my  own  class,  for  we  were 
reading  Shakespeare  at  the  time  and  had  developed  a  live  inter- 
est in  his  works.  That  we  took  exception  to  the  strictures  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at;  that  we  Avere  justified  in  our  objec- 
tions is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then,  for  the  editor  tried  to  make 
out,  as  others  do  today,  that  the  modern  college  man  has  little  or 
no  appreciation  of  the  great  works  of  the  masters.  By  way  of 
proof  of  his  contention  the  editor  compared  the  attendance  of  the 
students  of  that  particular  university  town  at  the  "Follies." 
Needless  to  say  the  evidence  disclosed  was  startling,  for  the 
scales  hung  heavily  on  the  side  of  frivolity. 

While  in  the  main  it  is  quite  true  that  very  much  is  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  a  more  highly  developed  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  what  is  artistically  fine  on  the  stage,  still  years  of  inti- 
mate association  with  college  men  and  with  the  stage  have  in  no 
wise  altered  the  impressions  I  had  on  the  day  the  editorial  ap- 
peared. Critics  of  the  present  day  college  student  are  rather  in- 
clined to  stress  their  points  to  an  extreme.  In  their  determina- 
tion to  make  out  a  case  they  either  ignore  or  refuse  to  consider 
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circumstances,  which  as  we  all  know,  usually  have  some  bearing 
on  conclusions.  While  they  cannot  see  the  woods  for  the  trees, 
they  were  keen  enough  in  their  perceptions  of  the  attitude  of 
their  contemporaries  when  they  were  in  their  twenties ;  or  their 
recollections  of  the  good  old  days  when  they  were  at  the  univer- 
sity have  grown  mellow  and  rich,  as  is  said  of  old  wine,  old  books, 
old  friends.  Suppose  then  that  the  mature  student  of  our  day 
is  not  found  in  the  theatre  when  Shakespearean  or  other  great 
plays  are  presented,  does  it  follow,  as  the  dispargers  would  have 
us  believe,  that  the  student  is  lacking  in  a  developed  taste  for  the 
finer  things  of  life  and  art  and  by  consequence  merits  reproach? 
If  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  college  men  at 
Shakespearean  productions  is  the  student  altogether  to  blame? 

Let  us  weigh  the  odds  against  the  student  of  our  day.  He 
lives  in  an  age  of  specialization  that  has  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  educational.  Subjects  nowadays  take  precedence  ac- 
cording to  their  pragmatic  worth.  The  rare  old  vintages  of  Latin 
and  Greek  are  shelved  for  the  more  recent  concoctions  of  these 
Volsteadean  days  when  even  educators  have  scrapped  theories 
they  once  held  and  defended  religiously.  If,  then,  presumably 
sane,  conservative  elders  in  academic  robes  do  an  "about  face," 
may  we  consistently  take  exception  when  the  student  shows  a  like 
reaction  to  things  as  they  used  to  be?  As  he  is  allowed  more  lee- 
way in  designing  his  course  in  arts,  and  has  little  left  from  his 
high  school  days  save  an  erudite  Shakespeare  "hang  over,"  we 
should  not  affect  surprise  that  with  his  "head"  he  passes  up  or 
passes  by  all  that  is  denoted  by  the  term  classic. 

We  may  readily  grant  that  he  has  at  best  only  a  hazy  idea  of 
enduring  values  in  the  matter  of  courses,  and  may  even  add  that 
he  cares  less  than  one  might  be  inclined  to  think.  He  has  been 
likened  to  a  traveller  setting  out  on  a  journey  into  a  country 
about  which  he  knows  little  and  seems  lacking  in  interest  to 
know  more.  He  may  and  does  need  the  guiding  hand  of  one  who 
has  gone  that  way  and  can  point  out  the  route  to  keep  him  from 
wandering  aimlessly,  falling  by  the  wayside  or  being  despoiled 
by  robbers  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary.    All  this  may  be  very 
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true,  in  many  cases,  but  so  it  has  ever  been.  Despite  it  all,  how- 
ever, and  with  all  his  freedom  of  choice,  granting  too  the  falling 
off  in  attendance  at  classical  plays  or  great  revivals,  the  college 
man  of  today  is  interested  in  Shakespeare.  The  evidence  that 
goes  to  prove  the  contention  is  the  number  of  courses  in  Shakes- 
peare offered  in  all  colleges  and  universities  of  any  size  or  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  interest  manifested  by  both  student  and 
professor  alike.  If  this  is  so,  why  do  students  fail  to  make  up 
their  share  of  the  audience  when  Shakespeare  is  produced  on  the 
stage? 

It  is  a  truism  that  quality  of  theatrical  entertainment  never 
fails  to  attract  audiences.  This  statement  holds  today  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  Booth  and  Irving.  "Witness  the  crowds  that  flock 
to  see  Walter  Hampden  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  Katherine 
Cornell  in  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
in  "The  Swan,"  Lynn  Fontaine  and  Alfred  Lunt  in  Theatre 
Guild  productions,  Philip  Merivale  in  "Death  Takes  a  Holiday" 
and  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The  Kingdom  of  God."  In  the  light 
of  this  evidence  what  has  been  happening  in  the  case  of  Shakes- 
peare? 

A  few  years  ago  in  Chicago  it  was  announced  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  that  Fritz  Lieber  would  open  with  a  com- 
pany of  Shakespearean  actors  in  a  repertory  of  choice  plays.  The 
press  outdid  itself  in  an  effort  to  make  Chicago  "Shakespeare 
conscious."  Banks,  department  stores  and  business  houses  in 
the  Loop  seconded  the  crusade  by  displaying  huge  colored  litho- 
graphs of  Mr.  Lieber  in  the  roles  he  was  to  play.  Billboards  her- 
alded the  return  of  the  classics.  Schools  and  colleges  were  en- 
listed in  the  campaign,  induced  by  the  prize  offered  to  the  stu- 
dent who  suggested  the  choicest  two-foot  Shakespeare  shelf  for 
the  private  library.  The  enterprise  seemingly  got  off  to  a  good 
start.  When  the  eventful  day  arrived  and  the  performances 
were  on,  the  stage  told  its  own  story.  It  was  at  best  a  second  rate 
company.    Nor  is  this  my  own  personal  verdict. 

Asa  devoted  follower  of  the  stage  I  took  some  of  my  younger 
friends  to  see  King  Lear.    We  were  in  high  hopes  at  the  thought 
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of  the  thrill  of  regal  emotions  this  tragedy  can  inspire.  That  we 
were  disappointed,  even  cheated,  is  about  the  way  we  felt.  It  was 
an  ordinary  performance  minus  all  the  little  touches  that  make 
a  play  great.  The  settings  were  crude,  the  lighting  poor,  the  cos- 
tumes dull,  the  acting  terrible.  Lieber  himself  gave  but  a  drib- 
bling impersonation  of  the  King.  He  sputtered  all  over  the  stage, 
missing  any  semblance  of  greatness  in  his  characterization  of 
this  heroic  old  man.  I  had  seen  Lieber  in  parts  that  I  admired: 
his  Hamlet,  or  his  d'Artigan,  or  his  Edward,  but  I  could  scarcely 
give  him  a  D  minus  for  his  Lear.  To  instance  how  pitiable  was 
the  acting  of  his  supporting  cast,  Goneril  spoke  with  a  percepti- 
ble lisp  and  a  decidedly  foreign  accent.  She  was  perhaps  sincere, 
even  earnest,  but  she  missed  by  many  meters.  I  had  heard  col- 
lege classroom  readings  of  the  play  that  stirred  me  deeper  than 
did  any  part  of  this  professional  performance.  Lieber  and  his 
company  held  forth  for  a  short  season  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
middle  west. 

By  way  of  contrasts  Maude  Adams  and  Otis  Skinner  staged 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  Chicago  last  season,  presumably 
for  a  week's  run.  The  house  was  sold  out  in  advance  and  extra 
performances  had  to  be  given  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  box 
office.  It  was  agreed  that  the  cast  was  excellent,  the  scenery  beau- 
tiful, the  lighting  artistic,  the  costumes  colorful.  Thrilled  to  its 
depths  by  the  great  artist,  Maude  Adams,  and  touched  by  the  art 
with  which  in  spite  of  her  age  she  rendered  the  lines  and  por- 
trayed the  loveliness  of  Portia ;  delighted  and  moved  by  the  fine 
acting  of  Otis  Skinner  as  Shylock,  the  audience  applauded  heart- 
ily and  brought  the  artists  to  the  curtain  again  and  again.  It  was 
a  superb  triumph  in  itself  and  it  was  also  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
see  the  evidences  of  appreciation  on  the  faces  of  the  audience  as 
it  left  the  theatre.  In  that  crowd  were  very  many  young  people 
and  doubtless  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  college  men  and 
women.  If  this  be  so,  no  one  may  hold  that  his  failure  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  revivals  of  great  plays  is  to  be  put  down  against 
the  college  student,  as  an  argument  against  his  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  artistically  fine.    If  we  have  aught  against  him 
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on  this  score  from  the  appearance  of  things,  let  those  at  least  of 
another  generation  reserve  their  strictures  until  such  time  as  the 
theatre  can  give  him  the  wealth  of  talent,  the  well  denned  artis- 
try, the  superb  supporting  casts  of  a  former  day, — the  day  that 
some  of  the  oldsters  regard  as  the  heyday  of  the  modern  theatre. 
Till  the  millenium  returns  we  may  do  well  and  justly  to  parody 
dear  old  Will  and  say :  ' '  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  in  our '  Stars ', 
not  in  ourselves  that  we  attend  not." 


X 


"Keligion  as  the  tie  that  binds  man  to  God,  or  the  expression 
of  the  relationship  between  the  soul  and  God,  is  to  aid  man  to 
attain  the  goal  of  life.  This  goal  is  known  and  the  means  there- 
to are  clear,  simple,  ready  to  hand.  If  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  first  cause,  is  the  Father  of  men ;  if  men  are  His 
sons,  man  owes  Him  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  the  Author 
of  his  being.  God  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  font  of  all  good. 
As  such  men  ought  to  know  Him,  seek  to  know  Him,  not  only  as 
Creator  and  Father,  but  as  the  wellspring  of  truth  inexhausti- 
ble. As  the  source  of  all  good  and  goodness  itself,  instinctively, 
naturally  man  should  be  drawn  to  God,  for  the  assimilation  of 
good  is  the  function  of  the  will.  Taking  the  matter  from  a  pure- 
ly natural  standpoint  and  viewing  the  question  in  the  light  of 
reason  alone,  the  very  law  of  man's  being  suggests,  even  de- 
mands that  he  strive  to  learn  as  much  as  he  can  about  One  to 
whom  he  owes  so  much,  as  well  in  Himself  as  in  His  attributes 
and  His  works.  This  is  the  worthiest  object  of  Man's  thought 
and  study." 
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DEFEAT 

Coming  around  the  corner 

Of  a  lonely  street, 
Quite  face  to  face  lately 

I  met  Defeat. 

I  scowled  and  wheeled  about, 
And  trod  another  ivay; 

But  everywhere  I  went  I  met 
Defeat  that  day. 

Though  I  curse  him  and  revile  him 
Again  and  again  we  meet  I 

And  ever  when  I  run  away 
I  meet  Defeat. 

At  last,  though  very  weary, 

Somehow  1  smiled  one  day. 

And  to  my  very  great  surprise 
Defeat  ran  away. 


ALICE  HUGHES 


MASTER  OR  MUMMER 

Martin  J.  Chicoine 


I  sat  watching  my  vis-a-vis  intently,  fearing  that  at  any  mo- 
ment he  might  walk  off  nonchalantly  to  perform  one  of  his  neg- 
lected tasks  and  leave  my  question  unanswered.  Even  as  it  was, 
I  could  see  his  eyes  wandering  about  the  room,  as  if  on  the  hunt 
for  a  ready  exit. 

"Please,"  I  said,  "won't  you  listen  to  what  I  am  saying?" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  yes, ' '  he  smiled  apologetically.  ' '  Now,  you  were  say- 
ing,"— he  paused,  his  brows  contracting  in  feigned  reflection. 

' '  For  the  last  time, ' '  I  said  with  all  the  patience  I  could  sum- 
mon, "I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  unbiased  opinion  of  Walter 
Hampden's  acting  when  you  saw  his  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  Chi- 
cago. ' ' 

"Young  man,  why  pester  me  with  such  a  question?  Can't  you 
see  I  have  work  to  do  ? " 

"If  you  grant  me  one  minute's  audience,  I'll  swear  never  to 
bother  you  again.    Not  even  to  speak — " 

His  face  lighted  up  at  this.  "Very  well,  since  you'll  take  an 
oath,  I'll  jolly  well  deliver  myself  of  an  opinion  on  the  art  and 
acting  of  the  gentleman  in  question. ' ' 

I  hitched  my  chair  a  bit  closer,  drew  forth  a  sheaf  of  pocket- 
worn  envelopes  and  prepared  for  pithy  notes  from  an  experi- 
enced and  erudite  man  of  the  legitimate  theatre. 

"First,"  began  my  informant,  "tell  me  what  is  our  American 
standard  of  acting?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  expostulated,  "I  came  to  you  with  a  ques- 
tion.   It's  not  fair  for  you  to  quiz  me." 
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"We  must  have  a  common  ground,"  he  insisted,  "at  least  an 
accepted  definition  of  what  we  are  talking  about  before  we  can 
enter  into  a  discussion.  For  instance,  if  we  were  to  draw  simple 
comparisons  from  that  simplest  of  mediums,  the  films,  here  is 
what  we'd  be  confronted  with.  How  can  we  tell  what  is  intel- 
ligent and  inspired  acting  when  the  public  will  cheer  with  equal 
lustiness,  the  vain,  stupid  and  obvious  playing  of  an  actress  like 
Norma  Shearer,  and  the  artful,  cultivated  and  skilled  histronics 
of  one  Katherine  Hepburn?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  replied,  "that  your  question  has  to  do  with 
common  intelligence.  By  the  way,  tell  me  something,  since  you  've 
raised  the  question.  What  are  we  to  do  about  such  a  strange, 
reactionary  public?" 

"One  can  only  shrug  one's  shoulders  in  dismay  and  ponder  on 
the  futility  of  it  all,"  said  he,  smiling  archly. 

' '  No,  no ! "  I  protested.  ' '  One  can  go  further  and  shout '  pooh ' 
to  the  great,  unwashed  public  for  its  lack  of  discrimination." 

He  laughed.  "I'm  afraid  you  are  yearning  to  bring  the  pub- 
lic around  to  your  way  of  thinking.  Now,  my  young  friend,  while 
you  are  working  up  a  definition  of  what  good  acting  is,  I'll  go 
through  this  pile  of  scrap  books  and  newspaper  clippings  and 
find  something  illuminating  on  "Walter  Hampden." 

While  he  pored  over  his  shelves  and  the  stacks  of  old  maga- 
zines, I  racked  my  brain  for  an  academic  definition  on  the  art  of 
mumming.  I  could  recall  only  the  un-academic  reply  John  Barry- 
more  once  made  to  a  similar  query. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  what  John  Barrymore  said  of  the  art 
of  acting?"  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  without  turning  around. 

"Well,  it  so  happened  that  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  the  art- 
ist, asked  Barrymore  what  the  secret  formula  for  acting  might 
be.  The  latter  replied:  "It  merely  consists  of  walking  onto  a 
stage  before  customers  who  have  paid  good  currency  and  recit- 
ing some  lines."  Flagg  retorted:  "But  I  insist  one  must  do 
something  else,  at  least  wear  a  pair  of  pants !" 

My  vis-a-vis  smiled  wanly  and  handed  me  a  heap  of  books  and 
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dusty  magazines.  "My  unvarnished  opinion  is  somewhere  in 
that  printed  matter.  After  you  have  finished  reading  them,  come 
to  me  for  further  enlightemnent.  But  now,  be  gone,  my  worri- 
some one!" 

For  several  years  I  had  been  watching,  via  the  theatrical  jour- 
nals, the  varied  progress  of  Hampden  across  the  horizon  of  the 
American  stage.  I  had  never  seen  him.  I  had  to  accept  the  writ- 
ten word  of  Burns  Mantle,  John  Mason  Brown,  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Brooks  Atkinson,  John  Hutchens,  Gilbert  Gabriel,  Fred- 
erick Donahey  and  Charles  Collins,  Chicago  Tribune  critics,  and 
Henry  J.  Metuchen  and  H.  T.  P.,  the  initials  of  the  famous  critic 
and  grand  "old  man"  of  the  Boston  Transcript  for  nearly  two 
score  of  years.  In  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  above-named  writ- 
ers with  the  exception  of  Charles  Collins,  Hampden  has  had  noth- 
ing but  lukewarm  acclaim ;  from  some,  including  that  sharp-eyed 
critic,  George  Jean  Nathan,  he  has  received  the  severest  tongue- 
flogging  of  any  actor  of  the  present  decade  who  sets  himself  up 
as  the  dean  of  the  American  stage.  Collins,  alone  of  the  group, 
is  still  ecstatic  about  Hampden's  "art." 

So  in  this  frame  of  mind  I  prepared  for  the  "great  man's" 
visit  in  his  only  popular  success,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  The 
troupe  had  been  almost  a  year  in  coming  to  the  west.  Early  last 
spring  the  Cyrano  cortege  had  started  from  Brooklyn  after  hasty 
rehearsals  with  a  carload  of  fading  and  tattered  scenery  resur- 
rected from  the  warehouse.  Only  one  week  or  three  night  stands 
were  played  and  those  in  the  larger  cities,  viz.,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh  and  Detroit.  Toward  summer  the  company  dis- 
banded temporarily  with  instructions  to  reassemble  in  the  fall 
for  further  touring  in  one  night  and  matinee  engagements.  These 
were  for  the  delectation  of  the  simple  souls  who  reside  along  the 
rim  of  the  prairie,  where  are  to  be  found  such  cities  and  towns 
as  Denver,  Des  Moines,  Lincoln  and  Omaha. 

The  newspaper  and  billboard  advertising  that  preceded  the 
Cyrano  company  insisted  that  the  customers  be  in  their  seats  by 
eight  o  'clock  instead  of  the  customary  eight-thirty,  or  eight-forty, 
as  in  the  east.    The  advertising  explained  that  Mr.  Hampden  in- 
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tended  to  present  the  complete  version  of  Cyrano  as  M.  Rostand 
wrote  it  and  as  Professor  Hooker  translated  it.  This  was  all  to 
be  done  before  "magnificent  and  gorgeous"  settings,  requiring 
a  virtual  army  of  stage  mechanics  to  shuffle  about.  It  all  sound- 
ed quite  wonderful.  However,  the  early  curtain  puzzled  me.  I 
looked  up  the  train  schedules  and  made  inquiries  as  to  why  the 
Cyrano  company  would  break  camp  early  here.  I  discovered  that 
even  if  the  curtain  rang  down  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight, 
there  was  still  sufficient  time  to  catch  any  outgoing  train.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  were  confined  to  their  radios  and 
hearthfires  that  night  the  curtain  only  missed  the  midnight  hour 
by  thirty  minutes. 

On  the  day  of  the  performance,  I  hied  me  to  the  library  to  try 
to  see  the  reason  for  the  request  that  the  audience  be  in  their 
seats  by  eight  o'clock.  I  went  over  the  Cyrano  script  comparing 
it  with  two  modern  comedies,  Saturday's  Children,  in  three  acts, 
and  Once  In  a  Lifetime,  in  three  acts  and  seven  scenes.  I  found 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  variation  in  script  lengths. 

This  brings  me  to  the  actual  performance  of  the  Cyrano  opus. 
The  largest  audience  to  brave  the  chilly  fall  night  since  the  Thea- 
tre Guild  sent  us  its  five-hour,  nine-act  dramatic  extravangaza, 
Strange  Interlude,  in  1929,  scrambled  and  squirmed  into  the  de- 
caying Brandeis  theatre.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  be- 
fore the  boxes  and  the  orchestra  were  filled  with  boiled,  starched 
and  stuffed  shirts,  and  their  feminine  counterpart,  satin  and  vel- 
vet gowns. 

The  curtain  rose  at  eight  o'clock  sharp  as  I,  with  the  rest  of 
the  customers  was  set  for  my  first  view  of  the  scholarly,  classical, 
first  actor  of  the  American  stage.  I  had  often  dreamed  of  seeing 
him  in  this,  my  favorite  classical  play.  Now  he  was  about  to  ap- 
pear before  my  very  eyes !  Such  amazing  luck  to  have  lived  in 
a  period  of  post-war  morals,  radios,  free-wheeling,  rumble  seats, 
the  rise  of  Walter  Winchell  and  the  collapse  of  Prohibition.  And 
now  Walter  Hampden.  Truly,  God  had  been  good  to  me,  much 
better,  I  thought  than  to  my  grandfather,  who,  good  man,  passed 
out  during  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Bull  Moose  career. 
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Nothing  much  happened  for  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  first 
act.  A  score  or  more  of  supers  and  minors  strolled  about  dressed 
in  ill-fitting,  colorless  and  tacky  costumes.  Fortunately,  certain 
effects  in  the  spotlight  "ate"  out  the  worst  of  the  blemishes,  but 
unfortunately  for  me  I  had  gone  backstage  before  the  perform- 
ance for  a  first  hand  view  of  the  sets  and  got  a  glimpse  of  much 
that  was  tawdry.  However,  I  was  willing  to  concede  that  travel- 
ing on  the  road  makes  serious  inroads  on  the  integrity  of  stage 
properties  and  costumes. 

Suddenly  we  heard  what  some  1,400  of  us  had  come  to  hear, 
the  mellow,  golden  and  beautifully  modulated  voice  of  the  actor. 
He  was  not  in  sight.  As  per  M.  Eostand's  stage  directions  he 
was  hidden  behind  two  rotund  thespians  until  his  cue  for  actual 
appearance  was  delivered.  Then,  and  I  gasped  as  I  watched  in 
utter  amazement,  he  stood  up.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  he  had 
risen  and  was  greeted  with  a  round  of  applause,  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  cast  had  caused  me  to  grip  the  arms  of  my  chair  in  mortal 
uneasiness.  Where  were  they  going!  As  my  eye  took  in  the 
stage  from  right  to  left,  I  saw  the  actors  scampering  towards  the 
walls  of  the  set,  to  give  full  stage  to  Walter  Hampden.  I  breath- 
ed easier  when  the  company  halted  in  knots  and  groups  yards 
away  from  Cyrano. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  what  I  was  to  see', — not  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  but  Walter  Hampden.  From  that  moment  until  eleven- 
thirty,  he  invested  himself  with  an  aura,  a  sort  of  a  sanctified 
circle,  which  kept  other  characters  from  approaching  too  near 
him.  It  was  clearly  an  order  from  the  Maestro  himself,  as  the 
program  insisted  that  he  directed  and  supervised  the  entire  pro- 
duction. From  the  moment  Hampden  made  his  appearance  the 
audience  was  given  to  understand  that  they  had  come  to  see  him 
more  as  a  monologist  than  as  the  central  character  of  a  vivid, 
breathing  drama. 

This  point  will  be  clearer  if  one  takes  a  glimpse  at  the  roster 
of  actors  who  walked  onto  the  stage  and  delivered  their  lines 
mechanically  and  in  uninspired  fashion.  With  one  exception,  all 
of  them  were  what  the  profession  chooses  to  call  "unknowns." 
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Most  of  them  were  so  unskilled  and  mis-cast,  that  it  is  as  well 
not  even  to  talk  about  them.  The  one  exception,  Whitf  ord  Kane, 
one  of  our  more  delightful  directors  and  actors,  an  authority  on 
Irish  play  classics,  is  completely  lost  as  Raguneau,  the  merry 
chef,  an  important  role  in  the  play.  The  director  had  seen  fit  to 
play  down  and  make  almost  obscure  a  fine  character  and  a  good 
actor.  Hampden  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  the  old 
school  of  stars,  that  the  actor  is  greater  than  the  play;  that  the 
supporting  cast  is  a  necessary  evil  and  that  the  less  support  given 
by  them,  the  brighter,  he  imagines,  does  the  star  shine  by  his 
own  light. 

But  back  to  the  play.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Hampden  gives  a  remarkably  fine  reading  of  the  part.  His  use 
of  his  one  heavenly  gift,  his  voice,  thrills  one.  As  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  role,  it  is  on  the  whole  intelligent,  restrained  and 
handled  with  dignity.  You  may  wonder  then  why  I  choose  to  be 
rather  critical  about  the  man  and  his  production  in  the  face  of 
such  an  acknowledgment.  My  objection  is  aimed  chiefly  at  such 
syruppy  sentimentalists  as  critic  Charles  Collins,  and  others  of 
his  provincial  confreres,  not  excluding  Clayton  Hamilton,  a  one- 
time professor  and  critic,  but  now  a  glorified,  second  rate  press 
agent.    They  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  Walter  Hampden  myth. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  that  the 
local  theatre  scribes  had  gone  into  delirious  huzzahs  over  a  dead- 
ly, dragged  out  and  uninspired  one-man  show.  To  begin  with. 
When  during  the  evening  was  the  audience  "roused"  to  enthu- 
siasm, or  when  was  there  a  "continual  stream  of  laughter"?  It 
was  a  top-heavy,  banal,  unimaginative  show  with  none  of  the 
magnetism,  fire  or  pictorial  sense  one  feels  from  reading  the 
script.  As  one  theatre  man  told  me,  it  was  ' '  one  hundred  per  cent 
Hampden  and  one  hundred  per  cent  dull."  A  point  local  critics 
made  much  of,  but  which  struck  me  and  several  others  as  a  scene 
stupidly  done,  was  the  occasion  when  Cyrano  attempted  to  delay 
de  Guiche  while  Christian  and  Roxane  were  being  married.  This 
scene  is  often  mentioned  by  critics  of  yesteryear  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  artistically  humorous  scenes  in  the  great 
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Coquelan  's  rendition  of  Cyrano.  Hampden  chose  to  play  it  as  low 
comedy,  almost  a  silly  burlesque,  hopping  about  on  all  fours. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  costumes,  but  local 
reviewers  whom  I  am  .sure  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  study  them 
except  through  their  own  rose  colored  glasses,  cited  them  "for 
their  richness,  color  and  genuine  beauty. ' '  There  is  not  the  sligh- 
est  doubt  in  my  mind  that  to  a  man  showmen  would  agree  that 
the  play  is  utterly  without  directorial  sense.  Another  point  upon 
which  many  already  agree  is  that  had  Whitf  ord  Kane  been  given 
the  director's  baton,  the  play  would  have  come  off  in  normal  play- 
ing time  and  would  not  have  demanded  the  three  and  a  half  hours 
Hampden  asked  of  the  audience.  There  is  not  a  player  living 
who  has  the  right  to  ask  such  an  audition,  no  matter  what  his 
name  or  his  reputation  may  be.  The  least  he  could  do  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  let  the  audience  off  for  an  hour  for  lunch  as 
Eugene  O'Neill  thoughtfully  does. 

The  most  ridiculous  scene  in  the  play  is  the  duelling  fiasco  in 
the  first  act.  A  veteran  theatre  man  said  after  the  performance 
that  Hampden  would  have  been  hissed  off  the  stage  had  he  done 
that  scene  in  Paris.  It  was  tedious,  clumsy  and  ludicrous  in  its 
staging,  utterly  implausible,  thoroughly  and  obviously  "stagey." 

One  startling  statement  in  the  morning  reviews  touched  upon 
the  lighting  effects.  They  were  described  as  ' '  seldom  so  well  de- 
signed to  produce  the  right  dramatic  mood,"  and  "a  beautiful 
handling  of  lighting  effects. ' '  Two  instances  alone  should  have 
been  enough  to  convince  these  gentlemen  that  Hampden's  light- 
ing scheme  was  hardly  out  of  the  high  school  director's  class.  In 
the  third  act  balcony  scene  the  stage  for  the  most  part  was  in 
semi-darkness.  When  Roxane  mounted  the  balcony  for  the  kiss 
scene,  a  shaft  of  light  representing  a  moonbeam,  shot  crudely  out 
from  left  stage,  and  when  Roxane  went  indoors,  the  moonbeam 
as  crudely  went  out  much  as  a  candle  is  snuffed.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  blend  the  light  supply  subtly  as  common  sense  stage- 
craft would  demand,  leaving  the  audience  unaware  of  its  presence 
or  of  its  disappearance.  The  other  incident  occurred  in  the  fifth 
act,  the  death  scene,  when  the  sun,  at  a  spoken  cue,  suddenly  van- 
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ished,  almost  before  one  could  say  "Walter  Hampden,"  and  the 
moon  made  as  sudden  an  appearance.  This  tomfoolery  with  the 
light  "dimmers"  was  further  topped  off  by  ducking  the  moon 
from  sight  whenever  Raguneau  or  Le  Bret  spoke,  but  sending 
forth  its  full  radiance  during  Cyrano's  speeches.  A  regrettable 
fact  about  the  lighting  effects  of  the  fifth  act  was  that  they  were 
out  of  harmony  with  the  only  moments  when  Hampden  appeared 
at  his  emotional  and  touching  best. 

These  comments  may  appear  trivial  and  unimportant  as  far  as 
the  general  performance  of  the  play  went ;  but  they  are  a  protest 
against  the  unjustified  and  unqualified  praise  heaped  on  the  head 
of  an  actor  and  his  production,  when  he  is  clearly  undeserving  of 
such  commendation.  Critics  who  go  the  limit  as  the  mid-western 
men  have  done  in  Hampden's  case,  display  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  theatre,  its  mechanics,  the  science  of  acting  and  the  craft 

of  producing. 

#     #     # 

In  my  search  through  the  printed  matter  given  me  by  my  in- 
formant, I  was  interested  in  finding  the  origin  of  the  Hampden 
myth.  John  Mason  Brown,  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  author  of  two  lucid  volumes  on  the  theatre,  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  in  his  Upstage  to  Walter  Hampden. 

The  following  is  John  Mason  Brown's  own  words:  "His 
Prince  reached  Elsinore  at  a  moment  that  was  happy  for  both 
himself  and  Elsinore.  His  coming  was  something  of  a  coup 
d'etat.  Overnight  it  stole  the  reins  of  government  from  its  pre- 
decessors, Forbes-Robertson,  Robert  Mantell,  E.  H.  Sothern  and 
F.  R.  Benson.  Sothern  had  subjected  Elsinore  to  a  stodgy, 
stolid,  prose  version  of  the  prince,  creating  anything  but  an  in- 
decisive Hamlet;  Robert  Mantell,  ranted  him  out  as  a  kind  of 
bull-necked  Polonius  in  quest  of  his  youth ;  F.  R.  Benson  brought 
out  his  world-wearied  but  clear-thinking  prince  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  ghost  of  Forbes-Robertson's  Hamlet  still  stalked  the 
ramparts,  poetic,  beautiful,  but  sagging  under  the  cares  of  office 
and  of  being  Forbes-Robertson." 

According  to  Brown,  "he  played  the  Prince  according  to  tradi- 
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tion,  but  he  did  much  to  ease  the  tradition  of  its  fustian.  He 
seemed  simplicity  itself,  yet  managed  to  catch  both  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher  in  Hamlet.  His  diction  and  his  phrasing  were 
clear  and  clarifying."  But,  "there  was  something  cold  about 
him  even  then,  something  sanctimonious,  too.  .  .  Though  his  Ham- 
let has  no  inspirational  moments,  it  was  consistently  intelligent. 
.  .  Above  all  it  maintained  a  level  of  high-minded,  devoted  com- 
petence that,  when  judged  by  the  obvious  and  ranting  Princes 
against  which  it  competed,  seemed  a  plateau  of  talent.  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, with  much  justification,  hats  were  thrown  into  the  air  and 
there  was  much  '  dancing  in  the  street. '  Some  of  the  newspapers 
having  no  way  of  guessing  what  the  next  few  years  were  to  hold, 
were  glad  to  pronounce  it  "the  Hamlet  of  this  generation. '  And 
the  Hampden  myth  was  started. ' ' 

In  the  ten  years  following,  Hampden  attempted  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  famous,  but  senescent  actor-managers,  with  the  mark  of  the 
"theatrical  educator"  stamped  in  full  on  his  studious  brow  by 
playing  in  most  of  the  classics.  He  followed  his  Hamlet  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Richelieu,  Cyrano,  Enemy 
of  the  People,  The  Servant  in  the  House,  Caponsacchi,  and  Bonds 
of  Interest. 

In  all  of  these,  Hampden  won  a  following,  a  definite  public,  a 
rare  thing  in  this  trivial  and  faithless  age. 

But  now,  fourteen  years  later,  read  the  estimate  Brown  gives 
of  Hampden.  "...  That  the  first  Walter  Hampden  .  .  .  has  all 
but  faded  from  sight.  Watch  him  now  in  Elsinore  and  you  will 
see  a  tired  man,  an  older  and  a  graver  Prince.  His  student  days 
are  farther  from  him,  but  not  his  student  mind.  What  remains 
is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  a  footnoted  thesis  on  what  Hamlet  was, 
a  Variorum  Prince,  wdio  flashes  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  instead 
of  a  rapier.  The  simplicity  of  his  former  Hamlet  has  vanished, 
too.  Now  it  is  a  mannered  Prince,  a  fussy  prince  who  breaks  his 
speeches  annoyingly,  who  uses  his  hands  too  much,  who  is  given 
to  attitudinizing,  a  Prince  whose  wit  is  cold.  It  is  a  professor 
reading  Hamlet  better  than  any  professor  could  ever  read  him. 
It  has  its  class-room,  but  not  its  living  virtues.    It  is  warmed  by 
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no  errors  of  chance  or  human  vagaries,  no  unquenchable  theatre 
instincts,  no  moments  of  feeling  Hamlet  instead  of  thinking  him. 
. . .  What  is  lacking  in  Mr.  Hampden 's  present-day  Hamlet  is  also 
lacking  in  his  Cyrano.  ...  It  also  has  a  campus  air  about  it,  the 
unhappy  aroma  of  being  a  Harvard  instructor  hiding  under  Cam- 
bridge elms  to  state  the  love  of  a  luckier  undergraduate  for  a 
Radcliffe  girl.  .  .  .  Gone  are  his  swash-buckling,  and  the  gruff  hu- 
mors, the  gusto,  of  Rostand's  soldier-poet.  .  .  .  (He)  is  stamped 
with  pulpit  qualities." 

This  is  the  reaction  one  gets  from  watching  Hampden ;  this  it 
is  which  prompts  me  so  irreverently  to  call  him  Reverend.  He 
has  imbued  his  work  with  a  sort  of  pedagogical  Puritanism  that 
makes  him  thoroughly  a  cleric  rather  than  a  flesh  and  blood  actor. 
There  is  no  denying  that  his  motives  are  sincere,  and  as  Brown 
says,  "because  he  is  high-minded  and  industrious,  because  there 
is  an  undeniable  nobility  about  his  person,  something  holy,  set 
apart,  gentle,  intelligent  and  well-meaning"  he  is  deserving,  in 
a  sense,  of  his  popularity  in  the ' '  sticks ' '  and  with  certain  Brown- 
ing and  Shakespeare  societies. 

But,  as  Brown  and  the  vast  majority  of  his  contemporaries  in- 
sist, Hampden  is  wholly  without  "the  divine  spark"  without 
which,  despite  all  his  academic  virtues  and  high  ideals,  he  can 
never  sit  comfortably  in  the  chair  reserved  for  the  first  actor. 
Even  as  it  is,  he  sits  in  it  only  with  the  consent  of  the  minority 
and  a  few  of  the  fast  disappearing  country  journalists,  who  are 
permitted  to  see  a  horde  of  cinemas  each  year,  but  only  a  paltry 
half  dozen  legitimate  shows.  And  half  of  these  six  legitimate 
shows  are  the  starring  vehicles  for  out-moded,  shaky-limbed 
thespians,  such  as  Walker  Whiteside,  long  since  refused  more 
than  a  three-day  hearing  in  the  theatrical  capital  with  the  type 
of  trash  and  the  style  of  acting  he  sells  to  provincial  audiences. 
It  is  my  belief  that  Walter  Hampden  has  reached  his  true  medium 
and  found  his  true  audience,  providing  he  could  find  enough  of 
them  in  a  playhouse  filled  with  greying,  spiritually  half -blind,  un- 
observant, sentimental  fossils,  posing  as  astute  middle-western 
critics.    What  a  bed-fellow  for  Walker  Whiteside ! 
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Hampden  with  each  succeeding  year  has  lost  more  and  more  of 
the  supply  of  the  art  of  acting  he  once  possessed.  For  instance, 
two  years  ago,  he  entered  the  cast  of  The  Admirable  Crichton, 
not  as  the  star  or  director,  but  as  one  of  the  featured  players.  Op- 
posite him  was  Fay  Bainter  and  a  male  player,  whose  name  es- 
capes me  at  the  moment.  Instead  of  receiving  the  lacing  he  de- 
served for  his  poor  playing  against  capable  players,  the  critics 
merely  pitied  him.  It  was  following  this  experience  that  he 
hastily  assembled  his  troupe  of  "unknown  mummers"  and  start- 
ed a  vigorous  campaign  to  rebuild  a  fame  that  was  rapidly  escap- 
ing him. 

Though  it  is  not  a  pretty  story,  the  following  is  nonetheless  in- 
dicative of  Hampden's  estimate  of  himself.  An  aspiring  young 
actor,  who  had  fallen  for  the  guff  printed  about  Hampden  by 
such  short-sighted  men  as  Clayton  Hamilton,  came  to  the  mighty 
Walter  for  assistance  and  advice.  At  the  close  of  the  interview, 
the  aspirant  fervently  thanked  the  Great  Man.  Modestly,  the 
latter  shook  his  head : 

"My  boy,  you  are  fortunate  to  have  Walter  Hampden  to  come 
to  for  advice.    He  has  no  one  to  go  to  save  God!" 


"GRIST" 

' '  No  thinking  man  can  fail  to  see  hoAV  contemptuous  of  human 
opinion  is  destiny  or  providence  in  its  selection  of  leaders  in 
time  of  crisis.  Whenever  there  is  an  important  work  to  be  done, 
someone  who  can  do  the  job  is  prodded  into  the  limelight.  The 
qualities  that  mark  him  and  fit  him  for  this  service  are  the  points 
that  count.  The  rest  of  him  may  be  anything.  Most  of  us  are 
rather  slow  in  recognizing  this  fact.  We  sit  back  awaiting  an 
ideal  leader,  a  paragon  of  all  excellence.  We  expect  and  demand 
rounded  perfection  in  both  character  and  ability.  We  never  get 
it.  We  get  only  such  character  and  ability  as  are  necessary  for 
the  work  in  hand. ' ' 

"Events  are  ever  pointing  to  the  eternal  truth  that  no  or- 
ganization, be  it  of  capital  or  labor,  industrial  or  social,  economic 
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or  spiritual,  can  succeed  or  long  endure  that  is  not  founded  upon 
a  fair  intent  to  its  fellow  men  and  conducted  in  the  main  by 
honest  leaders.  This  truth  applies  as  unalterably  to  a  nation  as 
to  a  trades  union,  to  a  bank  as  to  a  church.  In  so  far,  say,  as  a 
government  fails  to  enforce  honestly  and  speedily  the  laws  made 
to  protect  alike  individuals  and  corporate  bodies  against  lawless 
attacks  on  life  and  property,  it  invites  upon  itself  a  disaster  that 
will  involve  all." 

' '  The  strong  man  is  he  who  turns  his  back  upon  the  past  and 
walks  with  raised  head  towards  the  future  to  take  his  place 
therein.  He  does  not  delay,  he  does  not  evade,  he  does  not  con- 
descend, he  does  not  orate,  he  does  not  play  politics.  He  grapples 
the  present,  as  it  is,  like  a  strong  man  unafraid  and  is  in  good 
humor  about  it,  for  he  has  the  viaticum  of  life,  an  ennobling 
ambition  about  a  great  work  to  be  done,  and  a  circle  of  well- 
chosen  friends." 


SONG  OF  THE  WILDS 


This  is  the  tuneful  melody 
That  vibrant  nature  sang  to  me: 

The  low  call  of  a  mating  bird, 

The  whispering  rhythm  of  the  trees, 

The  rustling  leaves,  all  but  unheard, 

The  zephyr's  breath  that  heaven  frees, 

A  murmuring  brook  in  forest  shade, 
The  silver  sound  of  wilderness, 

A  ivooded  glen,  retreat  God-made, 

Sun  down,  moon  up,  and  thankfulness. 

These  were  the  notes  of  nature's  song 
That  she  sang  to  me  as  she  swept  along. 

JOHN  KEBUCK 


JEANETTE 

Lee  Welsh 


The  "Santa  Fe"  was  speeding  towards  the  south  and  west. 
State  after  state,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  rolled  beneath 
us, — mountains,  prairies,  desert,  mountains  again.  For  long 
hours  I  was  intent  on  observing  the  ever-changing  shift  in  the 
variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  as  one  region  gave  place  to  an- 
other, but  as  the  time  began  to  hang  heavily  I  turned  from  the 
scenery  to  a  Cosmopolitan  that  lay  on  the  seat  beside  me.  Later 
I  went  out  to  the  observation  platform.  As  I  opened  the  door  the 
lone  occupant  of  the  open  air  compartment  looked  up,  seemed 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  company  and  made  some  general  ob- 
servation by  way  of  an  opening.  Somehow  I  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion  at  once.  I  selected  a  story  and  was  about  to  read,  when 
the  party  of  the  second  part  interrupted  with,  "May  I  bother 
you  for  a  match  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  certainly,"  I  managed  to  stammer. 

"I  see  that  you  are  reading  that  story  by  MacVey.  Do  you 
like  his  stuff?" 

"Yes,  I  find  it  rather  interesting." 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  that." 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

"Because  I  happen  to  be  MacVey." 

That  was  about  the  last  thing  I  expected  to  hear.  I  felt  that 
he  was  stringing  me  and  decided  to  play  the  game  awhile.  So  I 
pepped  up  with,  "Well,  this  is  indeed  a  coincidence,  Mr.  Mac- 
Vey. I  hardly  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  a 
successful  author." 
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"The  pleasure  is  mutual,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied  after  I 
had  told  him  my  name. 

MacVey,  a  man  in  his  late  twenties,  faultlessly  attired,  and  ap- 
parently with  a  gusto  for  life,  looked  anything  but  my  idea  of  an 
author.  He  proved  to  be  an  interesting  talker,  while  his  disarm- 
ing smile  was  an  assurance  that  I  might  touch  upon  almost  any 
intimate  topic. 

Here  was  an  opening  and  I  led  off  with,  "Mr.  MacVey,  where 
do  most  authors  get  their  material!" 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea  where  most  of  them  get  their  ideas, 
but  as  for  myself,  I  have  actually  had  the  experiences  of  one 
character  or  another  in  my  stories." 

I  picked  up  the  magazine  that  had  dropped  to  the  floor.  "You 
mean  you  actually  lived  this  story?" 

"Exactly,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  what  became  of  the  girl?" 

At  this  question  MacVey  smiled.  He  flipped  the  ashes  from 
his  cigarette. 

"Why,  she  is — but  we've  got  quite  a  little  time  on  our  hands 
before  lunch.    How  would  you  like  to  hear  the  whole  story  ? ' ' 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  that  I  would  enjoy  more,"  I  replied. 

MacVey  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  if  debating  with  himself 
where  to  begin. 

*  =&  # 

When  I  was  at  Creighton  a  prof  insisted  that  if  we  ever  in- 
tended to  write,  we  would  first  have  to  see  some  of  the  world 
and  pick  up  a  bit  of  experience.  I  took  him  literally  and  the  next 
summer  I  set  out  to  see  America  first,  a  la  hobo.  I  tramped  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  lived,  ate  and  slept  with 
the  knights  of  the  road.  I  gleaned  an  argot  that  would  have 
made  the  ears  of  old  time  troupers  stand  erect,  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  keen  eye  to  see  in  me  anything  but  an  habitual  wanderer. 
I  was  a  tramp  through  and  through. 

To  get  to  my  story, — one  day  I  hit  Yuma,  Arizona.  Refriger- 
ator cars  are  iced  there  and  the  hoboes  take  advantage  of  this 
stop  to  get  ice  for  themselves.    They  stow  it  in  buckets,  cans,  or 
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what  have  you,  until  I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  as  much  ice 
inside  the  empties  as  there  is  in  a  loaded  refrigerator.  On  this 
particular  night  when  I  made  the  east  bound  Southern  Pacific 
there  was  only  one  empty  in  the  string.  When  the  engineer  high- 
balled her  out  of  the  yards  there  must  have  been  at  least  fifty 
'bos  packed  into  the  car.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  to  avoid  getting 
trampled  upon,  I  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  car  and  stood  for 
a  while.  After  lighting  a  match  or  two  I  commandeered  enough 
space  to  stretch  out,  and  soon  dozed  off.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  had  been  snoozing  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  groan  of  a  fel- 
low who  was  lying  next  to  me. 

''Good  God,  but  I'm  sick,"  he  groaned. 

He  had  been  riding  on  top  of  a  car  under  the  glaring  desert 
sun  and  now  in  the  darkness  he  was  paying  the  penalty  for  his 
folly.    I  placed  my  hand  on  his  forehead.    It  was  scorching. 

"Anybody  got  any  ice  left?    A  fellow  is  sick  down  here." 

About  seven  or  eight  of  the  savages, — I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing more  appropriate  to  call  them, — answered  my  query  with 
some  of  their  dumb  wit. 

"We're  all  sick." 

"Get  a  nurse." 

"If  he  croaks,  I'll  be  a  polar  bear." 

' '  What  the  hell  do  you  think  this  is,  a  hospital  ? ' ' 

If  I  ever  wanted  to  commit  murder,  it  was  that  night.  If  I 
was  man  enough  I  would  have  thrown  everyone  of  them  off  and 
watched  them  hit  the  cinders.  Luckily,  there  were  a  couple  of 
human  beings  in  the  car  and  I  got  the  ice.  One  young  lad,  a 
regular  monkey  when  it  came  to  crawling  around  the  railroad 
cars,  climbed  out  three  times  that  night,  opened  the  ice  container 
of  the  next  car  and  replenished  the  supply.  Towards  morning 
the  fever  had  disappeared  and  my  patient  fell  asleep. 

The  train  pulled  into  Tucson  about  daylight  and  I  got  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  fellow  I  had  been  nursing.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  about  thirty.  He  was  unshaven  and  dirty  but  from  the 
condition  of  his  clothes  and  his  knapsack  I  could  see  that  he  was 
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not  a  stranger  to  the  open  road.  As  the  train  jerked  to  a  stop, 
he  opened  his  eyes. 

' '  Thanks,  buddy, ' '  he  said.  ' '  I  certainly  appreciate  what  you 
did  for  me  last  night. ' ' 

<  <  Forget  it, "  I  replied.  ' '  Let 's  go  over  to  the  jungles  and  cook 
up  a  little  coffee.    Might  give  you  some  strength. ' ' 

A  stream  borders  the  jungles,  or  hobo  camp,  in  Tucson.  Clothes 
washed  in  its  waters  are  draped  on  the  trees.  Flames  lap  big 
black  cans  containing  boiling  mulligan;  the  odor  of  coffee  is  on 
the  air. 

Laverne  Alperton,  for  such  he  told  me  his  name  was,  stripped 
and  floundered  about  in  the  cleansing,  refreshing  waters.  I  let 
him  use  my  razor  and  by  the  time  the  coffee  was  boiling  he  looked 
fairly  respectable.  He  came  over  and  sat  by  the  fire.  He  studied 
me  for  a  moment  and  then  remarked,  ' '  Say,  Mac,  how  would  you 
like  to  live  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks  like  a  gentleman?" 

' '  On  what  ? "  I  queried. 

"I'll  wire  home  for  a  hundred  bucks  and  we'll  jungle  up  in  the 
best  hotel  in  town. ' ' 

"I  thought  that  fever  had  left  you.    Have  some  coffee." 

I  took  some  sandwiches  from  my  pack  and  we  drank  the  coffee. 
Alps,  as  I  dubbed  him  for  his  high  ideas,  did  not  say  anything 
more  until  we  had  finished  the  breakfast. 

"I'm  going  up  town  for  a  while,  Mac.  Better  lie  down  and 
get  some  sleep.    You  didn't  get  much  last  night." 

I  didn't  need  a  second  invitation  and  by  the  time  Alps  had 
crossed  the  tracks  I  was  asleep.  The  sun  was  setting  when  Alps 
returned  and  awakened  me. 

"I've  got  it,  Mac." 

"Got  what?" 

"The  hundred." 

I  grabbed  his  arm. 

"Holy  Moses,  Alps,  did  you  hold  up  somebody?  We'll  stay 
here  more  than  two  weeks  if  you  did.  We'll  be  here  indefinite- 
ly." 
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"I  told  you  I  was  going  to  wire  home  for  dough,  and  I  did. 
Come  on,  let's  go  up  to  the  hotel  and  have  a  real  feed." 

For  a  while  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  a  fever.  I  turned  over 
in  my  mind  the  events  of  the  night  and  the  day.  I  was  positive 
Alps  didn't  have  any  money  when  we  arrived  in  town.  Now  he 
had  a  hundred  dollars.  Was  it  wise  to  go  up  to  the  town  with 
him?    If  he  did  rob  someone  they  would  arrest  us  both. 

*  *  Still  worrying  about  where  I  got  the  hundred?" 

"Say,  Alps,  tell  me  the  truth.    Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"After  dinner.    Too  hungry  to  explain  now." 

Alps  at  the  table  showed  himself  accustomed  to  an  existence 
other  than  that  of  the  open  road.  He  aroused  my  curiosity  and 
I  began  to  ply  him  with  questions.  He  seemed  amused  at  my 
inquisitiveness. 

"All  right,  I'll  break  down  and  confess  everything.  But  on 
one  condition, — that  you  will  stick  with  me  no  matter  where  I 
go,  until  September  first. ' ' 

It  was  then  the  latter  part  of  July  and  school  did  not  open 
until  the  fifteenth  of  September.  Here,  I  thought,  will  be  a  real 
experience  even  if  Alps  did  seem  to  be  a  subject  for  the  psycho- 
pathic ward.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  managed  somehow 
to  say,  "Well, — I  promise." 

Alps  smiled  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"Mac,"  he  began,  "where  that  hundred  came  from  there  are 
lots  more.  If  I  had  telegraphed  for  a  thousand  it  would  have 
come  just  as  quickly.  I  have  more  money  in  my  own  right  than 
I  could  spend  in  a  life  time.  I  am  on  the  bum  because  I  like  the 
adventure  connected  with  it.  I  like  the  fellows.  They  are  hu- 
man, not  counterfeit.  You  gave  me  your  promise  to  stick  with 
me  until  the  first  and  I  think  you  will.  Tomorrow,  we  '11  grab  a 
freight  and  instead  of  staying  here  for  two  weeks  we'll  take  a 
vacation  at  my  own  home.  You,  being  a  professional  hobo,  Mac, 
will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  home  life  for  a  while." 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  telling  Alps  that  I  was  a  college  boy  on 
a  lark  until  he  mentioned  what  he  liked  about  men  on  the  road. 
In  Alp's  eyes  I  was  a  professional  hobo  and  I  figured  I  might 
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as  well  remain  such.  I  listened  while  Alps  painted  the  picture. 
I  thought  I  would  humor  him  as  much  as  possible  as  I  had  no 
place  in  particular  to  go  and  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands. 

' '  0.  K.  Alps ;  tomorrow  we  set  out  for  your  palatial  mansion, 
but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  kind  of  opium  you  smoke. ' ' 

Five  days  after  we  left  Tucson  we  arrived  in  Chicago,  dirty 
and  hungry.  All  the  while  Alps  was  describing  the  lucious  din- 
ners which  we  would  eat  when  we  entered  the  metropolis. 

"Wait  here  for  me.  I'll  be  right  back.  We'll  wash  up  when 
we  get  to  the  house,"  said  Alps  and  left  me. 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  and  took  his  place  beside  me. 

"I  am  about  to  show  you  the  answer  to  a  hobo's  prayer,"  be- 
gan Alps. 

My  mind  was  in  almost  as  much  of  an  uproar  as  the  city  in 
which  we  were.  Elevated  trains  of  thought  were  coursing  one 
way;  street  car  thoughts  were  clanging  down  another  track; 
buss  objections  were  hogging  the  road.  What  if  all  he  had  been 
telling  me  were  true?    Alps  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"Here's  the  car,  Mac." 

The  chaffeur  greeted  Alps  with  an  affectionate  familiarity. 

"Home,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  answered  Alps,  "but  before  you  do,  meet  a  friend  of 
mine,  MacVey. " 

The  driver  whisked  us  down  one  street  and  up  another,  over 
street  car  tracks  and  under  bridges.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  to 
me.  In  spite  of  everything  I  was  still  a  little  dubious.  I  had 
often  read  of  wealthy  fellows  traveling  hobo  style  but  I  never 
hoped  to  see  one  myself. 

As  the  car  turned  into  a  driveway  in  the  Dundee  district  I 
awakened  from  my  reverie.  The  chaffeur  stopped  the  car  under 
a  canopy  over  the  driveway  of  a  beautiful  brown  stone  mansion 
and  we  alighted.  The  door  opened  and  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
I  have  ever  seen  came  out  and  threw  her  arms  around  Alps. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  exquisite  she  was.  She  had  the  passion- 
ate grace  of  the  hibiscus  and  the  rich  color.  She  was  rather  tall, 
slim,  with  the  delicate  features  of  the  Britain,  and  large  eyes  like 
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pools  of  still  water  at  an  oasis ;  her  hair,  black  and  curling,  fell 
down  her  back,  and  she  wore  a  ribbon  about  her  forehead.  Her 
hands  were  lovely.  They  were  so  small,  so  exquisitely  formed, 
they  gave  your  heart-strings  a  wrench.  And  she  laughed  easily. 
Her  smile  was  so  delightful  that  it  made  your  knees  shake.  To 
say  that  she  would  have  made  an  excellent  study  for  a  sculptor  is 
putting  it  mildly.    I  was  stunned. 

"Gee,  Laverne,  it's  great  to  see  you  back,"  she  exclaimed  be- 
tween kisses.  Alps  reached  back  and  unclasped  her  hands  from 
around  his  neck. 

"Meet  the  kid  sister,  Mac,"  he  said  turning  to  me. 

I  said  something.  I  don't  know  what.  It  must  have  sounded 
rather  foolish.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  the  things  I  thought  of 
afterwards.  Alps  noticed  my  embarrassment  and  tried  to  cover 
it  by  hustling  us  both  into  the  house. 

"Sis,  tell  the  cook  we'll  have  dinner  in  an  hour.  We're  going 
up  and  dress  now." 

After  we  had  removed  the  dust  and  railroad  cinders  and  had 
shaved,  we  went  into  the  bedroom  where  Alps  gave  me  a  suit  that 
fitted  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  me.  I  admired  the  transforma- 
tion in  a  full  length  mirror  and  secretly  wished  that  I  had  thus 
been  attired  when  I  made  my  entrance  into  the  house.  Alp's  kid 
sister  was  waiting  and  joined  us  at  dinner.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
what  it  was  that  gave  me  away.  Was  it  my  adoring  glances  or 
was  it  that  foolish  transformation  which  takes  place  when  a 
young  fellow  loses  his  heart.  Whatever  it  was,  Alps  noticed  it. 
When  we  retired  to  the  library  for  our  after  dinner  smoke  Alps 
closed  the  door. 

"Mac,"  he  opened,  "there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention. 
That  is, — lay  off.    She's  too  good  for  you.    Is  that  clear?" 

I  tried  to  pass  it  off  by  playing  dumb,  but  Alps  read  my  cards. 

"Tie  it  outside,"  said  Alps,  "I  wasn't  born  yesterday." 

That  was  the  last  reference  Alps  made  to  his  sister,  and  to 
avoid  suggesting  the  topic  again  even  to  myself  I  turned  my  chair 
a  little  to  get  out  of  the  direct  focus  of  her  picture  which  was  on 
the  fireplace.    Alp 's  favorite  topic  was  the  open  road  and  through 
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the  thickening  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke  we  re-lived  many  of  our 
experiences. 

About  seven  o'clock  that  evening  the  door  bell  rang  and  a 
weasel-faced  youth  about  five  feet  tall  was  ushered  in.  While 
he  looked  from  me  to  Alps  I  had  a  chance  to  study  him.  A  pair 
of  pearl  buttoned  spats  surrounded  his  feet ;  a  pair  of  light  trous- 
ers, pressed  to  a  razor  sharpness,  just  touched  the  tops  of  his 
shoes,  and  a  white  carnation  was  fastened  in  the  lapel  of  his  blue 
serge  coat.  It  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  keep  from  asking  Alps 
whether  it  was  human.    Alps  arose  and  walked  over  to  him. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "care  to  join  us  until  Sis  is  ready?" 

Alps  took  him  by  the  arm  and  lead  him  over  to  me. 

"Jimmy,  I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  MacVey. 
Mac,  this  is  Sis's  fiance,  Mr.  Wallingham. " 

"Chawmed,"  said  Jimmy  in  a  decided  Eastern  accent,  "  Jean- 
ette  was  telling  me  about  you.  She  says  you  are  one  of  those — 
ah,  what  is  it  they  call  them — is  it  bums?" 

"Bums?"    I  colored. 

"He  means  Hoover  tourists,"  broke  in  Alps  seeing  my  em- 
barrassment. 

"I  presume  you  and  Laverne  have  a  very  chawmning  time  see- 
ing the  country  in  that  way.  Personally,  I  don't  think  I  would 
care  for  it." 

I  was  finding  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  The  way 
he  had  said  the  word  ' '  bums ' '  irritated  me.  But  I  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  pass  it  off. 

"Yes,"  I  bantered,  "we  meet  many  different  types." 

The  door  of  the  library  opened  soundlessly  and  Jeanette  un- 
seen by  either  Alps  or  Jimmy  stood  in  the  opening. 

"But  really,  you  don't  intend  to  remain  a  bum  your  whole  life, 
do  you?"  Jimmy  inquired. 

Jeanette  sensed  the  impending  crisis  and  came  hurriedly  into 
our  midst.  She  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  I,  embarrassed  and  at 
fighting  heat,  dropped  my  gaze.  Jeanette  took  Jimmy  by  the 
arm  and  after  bidding  us  good-bye  departed. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  that  prune,  Mac,  he's  harmless." 
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' '  Say,  Alps,  how  did  your  sister  ever  become  engaged  to  that  1 ' ' 

"Why,  a — she — a — you  see,  they've  been  running  together 
since  they  were  kids.  More  or  less  of  an  understanding  for  years. 
You  know. ' ' 

"Oh,"  I  replied. 

"Let's  have  a  couple  of  drinks,  Mac,  now  that  Sis  is  gone." 

I  soon  learned  that  the  drink  habit  was  Alp's  major  vice.  On 
this  particular  night  his  couple  of  drinks  were  supplemented  by 
about  ten  more  and  it  ended  by  my  putting  him  to  bed.  I  was 
rather  tired  myself  and  after  I  had  tucked  Alps  away  I  retired  to 
my  room.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  lay  there  but  I  just  couldn't 
sleep.  I  slipped  on  a  bathrobe  and  went  out  on  the  back  porch 
to  take  a  smoke.  French  doors  from  each  of  the  compartments 
opened  on  a  balcony  that  was  swept  by  a  refreshing  summer 
night's  breeze.  I  selected  a  chair  and  lit  my  cigarette.  While  I 
was  sitting  there  Jeanette  drove  up  to  the  garage  in  her  car.  She 
must  have  seen  the  light  of  my  cigarette  for  a  few  minutes  later 
she  opened  the  French  doors  leading  from  her  boudoir  and  joined 
me  on  the  balcony. 

' '  Where 's  Alps  ? ' '  Jeanette  had  adopted  my  pet  name  for  her 
brother. 

"Why,  he's  in  bed." 

"Drinking?" 

"Well,  no — that  is — not  exactly." 

"I  understand.  Say,  Mac,  I'm  terribly  sorry  for  what  hap- 
pened tonight." 

"Happened!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Quite  stoic,  aren't  you"?  Jimmy  means  well  but  he  really 
doesn't  know  any  better." 

After  that  chance  meeting  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  out  on  the 
balcony  every  night.  Jeanette  evidently  was  letting  Jimmy 
down,  for  each  succeeding  evening  she  returned  a  little  earlier. 
During  our  chats  I  told  her  about  Creighton,  why  I  had  concealed 
it  from  Alps,  my  literary  ambitions,  and  told  and  retold  my  ex- 
periences on  the  road.  She  never  seemed  to  tire  asking  ques- 
tions and  I  found  delight  in  answering  them. 
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Several  days  before  the  end  of  my  stay  I  noticed  that  Alps  was 
rather  gloomy  and  was  seeking  solace  in  drink.  I  had  told  him 
that  I  intended  to  quit  traveling  until  the  following  summer,  but 
I  didn't  say  why.  I  accepted  my  customary  two  highballs  and 
waited  for  Alps  to  doze  off  so  I  could  put  him  to  bed.  About  nine- 
thirty  the  inevitable  happened  and  I  once  more  took  my  station 
upon  the  balcony.  I  hadn't  been  waiting  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes before  Jeanette  appeared,  laughing. 

"I  had  a  hard  time  getting  rid  of  Jimmy  tonight.  I  think  he 
is  suspicious." 

"It  is  rather  cruel  to  treat  your  fiance  that  way." 

"My  flan — ?  Did  Alps  tell  you  that?  Dear,  good,  old  mother- 
ly Alps.  He  watches  over  me  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  Russian 
crown  jewels.  Jimmy  is  not  my  fiance.  Say,  Mac,  I  have  an  idea. 
It 's  early.    Let 's  go  far  a  spin. ' ' 

' '  But  really,  I  can 't.    If  Alps— ' ' 

' '  He  won 't  know  a  thing  about  it.    Come  on,  let 's  go. ' ' 

She  took  my  arm  and  led  me  down  the  thickly  carpeted  steps 
and  out  to  the  car.  It  started  with  seemingly  little  effort  and 
we  turned  into  the  driveway. 

"Want  to  drive,  Mac?" 

' '  Yeah,  let  me  take  a  whirl  at  it.  It 's  been  quite  a  while  since 
I  had  my  hands  on  a  steering  wheel. 

"We  hadn't  arrived  at  the  street  when  Jeanette  grabbed  by  arm. 

"Mac!"  she  cried  in  a  stifled  scream. 

I  jammed  on  the  brakes. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"  It 's  Jimmy. ' ' 

"Where?" 

' '  Standing  behind  that  pole. ' ' 

"Well,  I'll  be  a  monkey's  grandmother.  It  is.  He's  wise. 
What  shall  I  do  ?    Turn  back  ? ' ' 

"No,  drive  on." 

I  have  had  more  pleasant  rides.  All  I  could  think  of  was  the 
form  standing  by  that  pole.  He  would  go  in  and  awaken  Alps, 
and  Alps  had  been  drinking.    In  about  a  half  hour  we  returned. 
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My  surmise  had  been  correct.  The  light  in  Alps '  room  was  burn- 
ing. We  coasted  the  car  in  as  quietly  as  possible  and  slipped  in 
the  door.  We  stopped  in  our  tracks.  There  was  Alps  waiting 
for  us,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  lips  curled  into  a  sneer.  He  had 
a  gun  in  his  hand.  Jimmy  was  standing  a  little  distance  away 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Alps  glared  at  me.  Terror  blanched 
the  face  of  Jeanette  as  she  gripped  my  arm.  He  clenched  his 
teeth. 

"Mac,  you  dirty,  lousy  bum, — I  thought  you  were  a  square 
shooter." 

Jeanette  rushed  up  to  him  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
He  brushed  her  aside  with  his  trembling  left  arm. 

"Alps,  please,  listen  to  reason,"  she  begged. 

"Shut  up,  you.    I'll  take  care  of  you  later." 

"So  you  did  the  one  thing  I  told  you  not  to.  I  give  you  the 
run  of  the  house  and  you  double  cross  me.  And  I  thought  you 
were  a  friend.  Mac,  you  are  a  dirty  rat  and  I'm  going  to  plug 
you. ' ' 

"Listen  Alps,"  I  begged,  "let  me  ex — " 

"You've  said  enough,  already." 

He  raised  the  gun.  Cold  perspiration  came  out  on  me  and 
rolled  down  my  cheeks.  He  pulled  the  trigger.  It  missed  fire. 
Jeanette  with  a  scream  leaped  upon  her  brother  and  struggled 
for  the  gun. 

' '  Go,  Mac, — run  for  your  life ! ' '  she  screamed. 

I  opened  the  door  and  streaked  across  the  lawn  as  fast  as  my 
legs  would  carry  me.  I  could  hear  Alps  cursing  as  I  ran.  A  shot 
rang  out.  I  dropped  to  the  ground  in  case  I  was  the  target.  When 
I  heard  no  second  shot  I  crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees  until 
I  was  past  the  hedge.  I  stopped  as  the  horrible  thought  came  to 
me,  "What  if  Alps  in  his  maniacal  anger  had  shot  Jeanette." 
With  trembling  fingers  I  searched  the  news  of  the  city  the  next 
morning. 

"Thank  God,"  I  muttered,  "that  he  didn't." 

The  "Santa  Fe"  continued  her  course  westward.    The  darkev 
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poked  his  head  out  the  door.    "Last  call  for  dinner,  gentlemen." 

There  was  a  tapping  on  the  window  and  MacVey  turned. 

"One  thing  first,  Mr.  MacVey,"  I  begged.  "What  became  of 
the  girl, — Jeanette?" 

MacVey  stopped,  studied  his  cigarette  for  a  moment,  and 
smiled. 

"  Jeanette  ?  Why,  she  is  my  wife.  That  was  she  tapping  on 
the  window.  We  were  married  the  day  after  I  graduated  from 
Creighton. ' ' 


"In  an  old  controversy  over  the  question  as  to  what  in  effect 
was  the  chief  factor  in  the  advancement  of  a  college,  some  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  board  of  governors;  others  held  out  for 
the  faculty;  others  still,  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the 
students.  Such  a  question  may  be  dismissed  as  academic,  for 
doubtless  the  advancement  of  a  college  depends  on  a  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  three.  There  is,  however,  a  fourth  element, 
which  in  our  day  has  become  all  important  where  there  is  ques- 
tion of  scholarship.  This  is  the  library.  Though  the  teacher  is 
still  the  directing  force  for  the  training  of  youth  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  books  are  the  repositories  of  learning.  Without 
books  easily  accessible,  the  wide  scope  of  modern  scholarship 
would  be  all  but  impossible.  No  college  is  equipped  for  adequate 
service,  if  it  is  not  provided  with  a  well  chosen  and  extensive 
library.  A  liberal  education  may  begin  in  the  classroom,  but  it 
will  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity  unless  it  is  extended  in  the 
library  and  broadened  by  the  practical  experiences  of  life." 

C.  C. 
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LITERARY  BAEDEKER'S 

W.  L.  Holmes 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Major  James  H.  Doolittle  startled 
the  world  with  the  first  successful  experiment  in  "blind  flying." 
Strapped  in  the  cockpit  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  neither 
earth  nor  sky,  neither  forward  nor  backward,  neither  right  nor 
left,  he  took  off,  flew  to  a  high  altitude,  cruised  about  casually  and 
landed.  He  had  nothing  to  guide  him  save  his  instrument  panel. 
This  was  an  extraordinary  feat,  for  it  seemed  to  lift  aviation 
above  the  influence  of  the  elements  and  to  reduce  even  the  human 
factor  to  a  minimum.  The  expression  "blind  flying"  is,  however, 
a  misnomer,  for  it  is  anything  but  blind.  That  panel  held  instru- 
ments of  precision  which  told  the  Major  with  next  to  absolute 
certainty  in  what  direction  he  was  going,  what  to  expect  and  what 
to  do  next.  In  a  word,  though  scientific  mechanism  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  human  senses,  it  had  not  eliminated  the  need  of  the 
skilled  pilot ;  rather  it  put  a  higher  premium  upon  skill.  He  would 
be  a  foolhardy  manufacturer  who  in  our  day  sent  out  a  plane  un- 
equipped with  the  delicate  and  almost  humanly  intelligent  devices 
which  tell  the  aviator  all  he  needs  to  know  with  more  certainty 
than  he  could  derive  from  his  own  unaided  senses. 

With  the  above  illustration  by  way  of  preamble  let  us  get  at 
the  heart  of  this  discussion.  It  is  not  unusual  that  here  and  there 
Shakespearean  scholars  would  plunge  neophytes  into  old  "Will's 
difficult  texts  without  benefit  of  handbooks,  introductions  or  foot- 
notes. With  them  ' '  the  text  is  the  thing. ' '  Students  must  plunge 
in  and  take  it  straight.  "Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  stand  be- 
tween the  student  and  Shakespeare.    Read  Shakespeare,  not  the 
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commentators  or  middle  men."  This  same  attitude  is  maintain- 
ed with  regard  to  other  classical  writers :  Milton,  Spencer,  Words- 
worth, Browning  and  the  rest  of  the  celebrities.  This  is  a  forth- 
right, bold  manners  of  tackling  the  bard  and  it  may  be  proper 
enough  for  the  man  who  can  do  it  that  way.  Somehow  my  mind 
reverts  to  the  original  illustration  and  I  do  my  thinking  thus.  If 
I  had  to  get  from  Omaha  to  New  Work  before  nightfall,  would  I 
rather  take  my  chances  with  the  crate-like,  skeletal  plane  which 
the  Wright  brothers  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk  three  decades  ago,  or 
with  the  Doolittle  plane,  equipped  with  mechanical  eyes  and  ears 
more  reliable  than  human  sense?  The  venturesome  course  would 
be  to  try  it  in  a  Wright  plane ;  the  safe  and  sensible  way  would 
be  to  take  a  modern  one.  When  "taking  off"  into  Shakespeare 
the  student  should  know  where  his  horizon  lies,  what  his  altitude 
is,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  winds  and  above  all,  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  How  is  he  to  get  hold  of  these  details?  Well, 
there  are  experienced  pilots,  seasoned  navigators,  and  various 
sources  of  practical  information,  just  as  there  are  introductions 
and  handbooks  covering  details  of  our  specific  literary  fields. 

The  one  obvious  difficulty  that  confronts  the  intelligent  reader 
is  that  there  is  no  particular  handbook  that  is  accepted  as  "the 
last  word."  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  no  other  English 
writer  has  been  so  widely  discussed  or  so  closely  criticized.  Even 
among  the  "introductions  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare"  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  definite  and  compelling  authority.  One  is  rather 
pedantic ;  another  superficial ;  this  one  is  choked  with  detail ;  that 
one  is  over-simplified.  Even  the  simple  facts  of  his  life  are  in 
dispute.  As  to  the  correct  readings  of  the  text  the  erudition  set 
forth  is  bewildering  when  not  discouraging.  Here  we  hark  back 
to  our  analogy,  not  for  the  sake  of  stressing  it,  but  to  show  its 
weak  spot.  Here  it  breaks  down.  Doolittle 's  instrument  panel 
was,  as  we  said,  exact  in  its  findings  and  all  but  infallible. 

Literature  as  we  soon  get  to  know,  dealing  as  it  does  with  hu- 
man nature,  has  little  in  common  with  science  as  such.  Shakes- 
peare as  literature  is  one  of  the  battlegrounds  of  the  world,  where 
conflict  ever  rages  and  where  little  or  nothing  is  settled  for  all 
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minds  and  all  generations.  Even  where  this  is  true,  it  would  be 
rash  to  chuck  the  whole  body  of  critical  literature,  if  we  had  no 
better  reason.  No  two  intelligent  beings  see  eye  to  eye  in  all  de- 
tails of  life.  There  must  be  differences,  and  it  is  well.  The  very 
clash  of  opinions  stimulates  and  challenges  the  reader.  To  fore- 
go all  critical  aid,  merely  because  at  times  it  may  be  puzzling 
and  uncertain  is  not  a  wise  procedure.  Life  is  like  that.  In  the 
early  days  of  seafaring,  charts  and  compasses  were  beyond  ques- 
tion rather  imperfect  aids,  yet  the  mariners  were  too  wise  to  scrap 
them  at  the  risk  of  aimless  wanderings  on  uncharted  seas. 

Someone  may  insist  at  this  point  that  if  a  man  wishes,  for  in- 
stance, to  learn  how  to  play  golf,  it  is  more  practical  to  get  out 
and  play  it  than  to  read  about  it.  That  a  man  will  get  more  fresh 
air  and  diversion  from  shooting  a  round  of  golf  than  from  read- 
ing a  play-by-play  description  of  an  international  tournament  is 
beside  the  point.  If  a  man  has  time  for  only  one  or  the  other,  let 
him  by  all  means  play  golf,  if  he  so  wishes,  rather  than  just  read 
about  it.  But  why  not  do  both  ?  Why  not  play  golf  under  com- 
petent instruction  and  capitalize  on  the  experience  and  skill  of 
others.  If  one  must  choose  between  Shakespeare  and  the  com- 
mentators, take  the  playwright  without  hesitation.  But  why  not 
both?  Why  not  profit  by  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  great 
minds  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  works  of  a  genius?  While  concentrating  on  the  text,  as  one 
well  may  and  should,  one  may  still  regard  the  commentary  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary,  perhaps  even  an  indispensable  key  to  ripe 
wisdom  and  rich  lore.  This  last  fact  has  tempted  a  Shakespear- 
ean here  and  there  to  reverse  the  natural  order  and  make  the 
text  subserve  the  handbook  or  introduction.  That  this  is  carry- 
ing so-called  scholarship  to  a  fanatical  pitch  and  putting  an  un- 
due value  on  erudition  for  its  own  sake  is  only  too  evident.  The 
text  is  the  thing  and  of  first  importance,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
story. 

In  a  fine  old  book  and  a  pioneer  in  its  day,  "The  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism,"  Professor  Winchester  told  us  that  there  are 
three  main  approaches  to  literature :  the  historical,  the  biograph- 
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ical,  and  the  literary  or  critical.  One  may  scrutinize  the  historical 
and  social  factors  of  the  day  and  age  as  influencing  the  career  of 
the  author,  or  one  may  regard  the  book  as  an  incident  within  the 
writer's  life,  the  fruit  of  his  individual  experience,  or  he  may  view 
the  book  in  itself,  objectively,  as  timeless  and  authorless.  Any  of 
these  three  methods  is  legitimate ;  seldom,  however,  will  a  single 
one  serve  an  intelligent  study.  To  see  a  book  clearly  and  see  it 
whole,  one  must  recreate  in  part  at  least  the  historical  setting 
and  the  biographical  background  without  which  in  all  likelihood  it 
would  not  have  been  written  as  it  was.  There  is  no  writer  so  ab- 
solutely objective  that  he  can  write  without  reference  to  his  own 
experience  and  the  life  of  his  times.  A  book  is  and  must  be  the 
resultant  of  varied  forces :  heredity,  individual  experience  and 
the  general  social  conditions  of  the  times. 

For  an  understanding  of  a  given  book,  we  must  bring  to  the 
book  something  apart  from  the  book  itself.  We  may  even  need 
a  guide,  if  our  general  knowledge,  experience  of  life  and  habits 
of  study  do  not  warrant  our  going  it  alone.  This  guide  will  point 
the  way  or  even  go  with  us  supplying,  as  occasion  calls  for  it,  the 
data  we  need,  biographical,  historical,  social,  literary.  As  our 
purpose  it  at  once  an  appreciation  and  a  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  book  in  hand,  wTe  may  and  must  be  on  our  guard  against  guides 
that  are  either  so  garrulous  as  to  distract  or  so  wedded  to  ideas 
of  their  own  that  they  are  forever  leading  us  into  bypaths. 

As  a  typical  guide  for  a  beginner  I  may  mention  Alden's 
"Shakespeare."  Chapter  one  is  entitled  "The  Age  of  Shakes- 
peare. ' '  This,  you  will  observe,  is  the  historical  approach.  It  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  chapter,  "The  Life  and  Works  of 
Shakespeare, ' '  a  resume  of  biographical  data.  In  the  final  section 
wre  have  pure  criticism  under  the  general  caption ' '  Shakespeare. ' ' 
Here  we  have  a  rather  formal,  if  not  wooden  instance  of  the 
recognized  modesin  the  study  of  literature.  On  matters  of  fact 
handbooks,  by  and  large,  made  be  accepted  without  question.  As 
to  critical  judgments,  it  is  quite  another  story.  A  stock  argument 
and  a  valid  one  against  the  use  of  introductions,  guides  and  other 
paraphernalia  is  that  they  tend  to  stunt  the  student's  critical 
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faculty,  as  they  forestall  the  exercise  of  independent  opinion  and 
thereby  make  him  aesthetically  servile.  All  this  may  and  does 
happen,  but  under  what  compulsion.  It  is  our  privilege  to  dis- 
agree on  rational  grounds  with  any  decision,  be  it  that  of  a  referee 
at  a  basketball  game,  that  of  judge  in  his  court  room,  or  a  critic 
in  his  library  or  on  the  rostrum. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  independent  judgment,  for  the  thrill 
of  personal  discovery.  The  picture,  the  mountain  vista,  the  poem, 
play  or  novel  which  I  unearth  for  and  by  myself  has  a  peculiar 
charm  for  me.  True,  but  what  of  all  the  pictures,  vistas,  poems, 
stories  which  will  remain  forever  unknown  to  me,  if  I  rely  on 
my  own  unaided  powers  and  opportunities?  Of  the  few  I  find 
how  little  will  I  know,  unless  I  also  know  the  associations  and 
traditions  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  their  human  value  ?  That 
I  like  Grant  Wood's  "Puritan  Survival"  is  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  I  discovered  it  for  myself  in  the 
Joslyn  Memorial.  When  ' '  Time ' '  some  weeks  later  told  its  story 
and  that  of  the  creator,  I  saw  in  the  picture  details  which  I  my- 
self had  not  seen  and  could  not  discover  by  my  unaided  powers. 
This  points  to  the  tragedy  of  the  literary  ' '  lone  wolf. ' '  Unwill- 
ing to  consult  others,  incapable  of  directing  himself,  he  goes 
through  life  blind  to  opportunities,  bungling  his  fate  and  never 
knowing  what  he  has  missed.  Without  the  stimulation  that  comes 
from  rubbing  elbows  with  commentators  and  critics,  a  man  may 
go  his  own  way  at  his  own  pace,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  go  very  fast  or  get  very  far. 
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"BLUE"  NOTES 

With  the  beat  of  syncopation 
They  indulge  in  exultation, 
Lending  pagan  palpitation 
To  sweet  music. 

Sharps  and  flats  of  no  relation 
Find  themselves  in  recreation 
To  indulge  in  mild  flirtation 
Quite  romantic. 

'Tis  decided  violation 

Of  harmonic  limitation, 

But  they  do  not  claim  their  station 

Is  aesthetic. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

"OBSCURE  DESTINIES"— £#  Willa  Cather 
Mildred  Guggenmos 


"Obscure  Destinies,"  three  short  stories  by  Willa  Cather,  are 
similar  in  theme  and  tone.  They  are  vigenettes,  impressions  of 
commonplace  people  who  are  doubtless  our  neighbors.  These 
stories  have  no  plot,  no  suspense,  no  climax,  apparently  no  ele- 
ment of  accomplishment  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  look 
upon  it  as  the  interest  germ  of  fiction.  But  those  essentials  of 
fiction  are  there.  Miss  Cather 's  comfortable,  companionable 
pages  are  reminiscent  of  the  hearth  and  rocking  chair,  so  kindly 
and  peaceful  are  they,  so  impartially  ruminative.  Commonplace 
life  flows  thoughtfully  from  line  to  line  with  the  unhurried  pre- 
cision of  time  and  destiny. 

"Neighbor  Rosicky,"  the  first  and  most  significant  of  the  three 
stories,  is  simply  the  life  story  of  a  Bohemian  farmer.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  a  writer  who  has  so  completely  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  soil  and  its  toilers.  At  last  someone  pictures  the  farmer  with 
intellectual  justice,  as  other  than  stolid,  ignorant,  unambitious, 
uninspired.  We  have  here  an  excellent  sketch  of  farm  life,  with 
its  hopes  and  hardships  and  demands  upon  endurance.  True,  in- 
deed, a  creature  of  dogged  persistence,  the  farmer,  after  countless 
rebuffs  and  failures,  turns  his  face  to  the  east  and  hopes  with 
faith  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  day,  the  productivity  of 
the  new  season. 

Miss  Cather  is  happiest  and  most  at  home  in  her  beloved  Ne- 
braska and  with  her  beloved  Bohemian  people.  She  catches  the 
generous  sweep  of  the  prairie,  the  peace  of  the  "gentle  hill  slopes 
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— the  dry,  cool  fragrance  of  the  snow-dusted  air."  She  takes  a 
genuine  personal  delight  in  the  "  sleeping  fields  and  bright  stars 
and  noble  darkness,"  and  brings  home  to  us  with  a  passionate 
f  orcefulness  the  beauty  of  which  we  are  all  too  unmindful.  Proba- 
bly never  before  have  we  had  our  attetion  called  to  the  beauty  of 
liquid  summer  moonlight  on  dusty  summer  roads,  or  the  powdery 
earth  dropping  back  from  wagon  wheels.  This  deft  handling  of 
descriptive  passages  characterizes  the  whole  book.  Of  Mr.  Ro- 
sicky  we  read :  ' '  His  moustache  was  of  the  soft,  large  variety  and 
came  down  over  his  mouth  like  the  teeth  of  a  buggy  rake  over  a 
bundle  of  hay.  .  .  .  When  he  took  a  drink  of  water,  he  managed 
very  neatly  with  the  back  of  his  hand. ' '  Phrasings  turned  about 
commonplace  things  are  strikingly  in  harmony  with  subject  mat- 
ter. 

' '  Old  Mrs.  Harris ' '  and  the  ' '  Two  Friends ' '  have  as  their  scene 
dusty,  drowsing  Nebraska  towns,  with  their  little  intimacies,  their 
curiosity  and  neighborliness,  their  sympathy  and  lack  of  it,  their 
backyard  gossip  and  front  lawn  sociables. 

But  it  is  in  the  characterization  in  "Neighbor  Rosicky"  that 
Miss  Cather's  workmanship  is  superb.  There,  with  the  farmer's 
staunch  creed  is  combined  a  patient,  appreciative  philosophy.  Mr. 
Rosicky  was  practically  analytical,  possessing  a  "reflective  qual- 
ity that  was  gay  rather  than  grave. ' '  So  finely  made,  he  touched 
instinctively  the  tender  spot  wherein  festered  the  germ  threaten- 
ing his  son's  marital  happiness.  Strong  of  heart,  he  achieved  a 
gentle  triumph  over  the  resentful  suspicion  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  who  was  ashamed  of  having  married  a  foreigner  and  a  farm- 
er. He  made  Polly  feel  his  special  gift  for  loving  people,  quietly, 
unobtrusively.  She  saw  it  in  his  merry  eyes,  in  his  strange,  fasci- 
nating gypsy  hands. 

The  Rosickys'  doctor  thought  of  them:  "People  as  warm- 
hearted and  generous  and  affectionate  as  the  Rosickys  never  got 
ahead  much;  maybe  you  couldn't  enjoy  your  life  and  put  it  in 
the  bank,  too."  Mary  Rosicky,  ever  adamant  in  her  spirit  of 
giving,  was  at  one  accord  with  her  husband  "not  to  hurry  through 
life,  not  be  always  skimping  and  saving." 
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The  tremendous  significance  of  "Obscure  Destinies"  lies  in 
the  sound,  timely  philosophy  Miss  Cather  has  built  around  her 
title.  These  stories  are  studies  in  the  inconspicuous  heroism  of 
humble,  uncomplaining  endeavor.  Death  came  gently,  as  a  bene- 
diction for  selfless  service  to  Rosicky  and  to  Old  Mrs.  Harris. 
But  the  "two  friends,"  men  of  affluence  and  ambition,  intimately 
communicative  in  their  friendship,  allowed  themselves  to  be  em- 
bittered by  the  world 's  strife,  and  so  repudiated  the  finest  thing 
either  of  them  had  ever  known. 

We  who  are  chafed  by  unaccustomed  hardship  might  learn 
from  the  Rosickys '  philosophy  to  stifle  our  vain  fuming  and  striv- 
ing. Intrepid,  staunch  in  faith,  Mary  voices  her  commonsense 
sentiment  which  serves  as  encouragement  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  depression  is  a  stabilizer,  a  readjustment  of  distorted 
standards  and  valuations,  an  emergency  brake  sent  from  high 
heaven  to  a  runaway  world.  We  welcome  this  study  in  heroism, 
in  the  sublime  accomplishment  of  little  things.  Thus  can  life  be 
complete  and  beautiful. 


FORGIVE  US  OUR  TRESPASSES— £?/  Lloyd  C.  Douglas 

J.  Margaret  Leacy 

"Forgive  Us  Our  Trespasses"  is  a  glorified  sermon  by  Lloyd 
C.  Douglas.  Not  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  written  a  story  and  in- 
terspersed it  with  preachments  nor  injected  a  lecture  on  faith 
and  morals,  yet  the  sermon  is  preached,  and  the  thought  is  driven 
home  by  the  character  delineation  which  reaches  its  apex  in  the 
portrayal  of  Ferdinand  Brumm,  the  main  character.  Douglas 
has  shown  himself  a  genius  in  the  way  he  has  made  of  Ferdinand 
a  vital,  clearly  defined  character  with  but  negligible  reference 
to  his  physical  achievements  or  even  less  to  his  physical  attri- 
butes. It  is  a  mind  and  heart  poisoned  by  hate  waging  a  fierce 
struggle  for  normality.  Cleverly  the  lesson  is  interwoven,  the 
fearful  torment  which  is  the  sanction  of  hate  and  bitterness,  is 
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learned  through  Ferdinand's  sufferings,  and  the  glory  and  power 
of  forgiveness  is  realized  when  the  reward  of  inner  peace  and 
calm  heals  his  tortured  mind. 

Douglas  tells  his  story  enthusiastically,  with  the  fervor  of  a 
tireless  genius.  Nothing  about  the  story  or  the  telling  lags.  It 
is  forever  sweeping  on,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  numerous  intro- 
spective moods.  Even  the  mellow  reminiscent  passages  are  dy- 
namic. It  is  as  if  the  author  could  know  no  rest  until  his  story 
had  actuality. 

The  author  has  a  superb  command  of  the  art  of  achieving 
abruptness  without  loss  of  smoothness.  For  instance,  the  trick 
of  projecting  a  new  character,  a  new  scene,  a  new  situation  great- 
ly removed  from  the  foregoing  events  upon  the  reader  with  no 
previous  introduction,  but  rather  a  subsequent  explanation  par- 
enthetically interposed.  A  novel  manner  of  introducing  the  lead- 
ing character  is  used  by  Douglas  in  both  of  his  novels.  The  first 
few  chapters  of  both  books  are  preliminaries,  or  prologues  as  it 
were,  building  up  a  background  for  the  real  figures  of  promin- 
ence. 

Both  the ' '  Magnificent  Obscession ' '  and ' '  Forgive  Us  Our  Tres- 
passes" are  rhetorical  questions  hurled  out  from  Douglas'  heart 
to  the  reading  world.  He  asks  if  you  are  tired  of  sexy,  racy, 
maudlin  novels ;  if  you  are  tired  of  greed,  envy,  bitterness  ?  Are 
you  looking  for  peace  of  heart  and  soul?  Douglas  answers  with 
these  two  novels,  advocating  a  return  to  the  simple,  homely 
truths  which  have  always  motivated  Christian  endeavor. 

The  point  Douglas  stresses  is  not  the  great  service  rendered  to 
the  world  in  the  outflowing  of  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of 
Christian  charity,  tolerance,  and  forbearance.  He  turns  the  age- 
old  truth  about  and  shows  how  the  practice  of  these  virtues 
causes  a  backfire  of  power  into  the  individual.  A  man  becomes 
as  strong  as  his  tolerance,  as  profound  as  his  forbearance,  and 
as  great  as  his  charity. 

While  Douglas'  book  may  not  be  considered  as  having  the 
highest  literary  value,  it  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  profundity 
of  thought  and  striking  psychological  study. 
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"WHAT  WE  LIVE  BY"— By  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet 
Helen  Proulx 

"What  We  Live  By"  is  aptly  classified  by  its  author,  Abbe 
Dimnet,  when  he  states  that  the  book  "purports  to  be  a  plain 
guide  to  our  self-perfecting, — it  is  in  reality  a  manual  of  happy 
living. ' '  Had  the  author  stated  that  his  book  was  a  compilation 
of  fundamental  spiritual  and  ethical  principles  or  had  he  en- 
titled it  "What  We  Should  or  Must  Live  By"  he  would  have 
shattered  its  chance  of  being  a  "best-seller."  The  Abbe  pos- 
sesses the  finesse  which  has  always  so  distinguished  his  country- 
men. He  knows  that  human  nature  is  as  averse  to  preachments 
as  to  pain. 

By  his  literary  talent  as  well  as  his  profound  understanding  of 
human  nature,  Abbe  Dimnet  skillfully,  unhesitateingly  pilots  his 
readers  through  that  deep,  treacherous,  too  often  unnecessarily 
fatal  chasm  of  philosophy.  Because  of  his  familiarity  with  his 
subject,  his  logical  reasoning,  we  delve  into  the  deepest  regions 
of  human  thought  and  experience.  Little  do  we  realize  either 
the  seriousness  of  the  venture  or  the  value  of  the  recompense 
until  as  we  read  the  last  few  lines  of  the  book  they  become  as  our 
own,  "Vita,  Vita" — a  parting  whisper  of  gratitude. 

Our  interest  is  first  caught  by  the  Abbe's  unique  explanation 
"of  living  our  moral  life,  as  it  were  in  a  two-storied  house."  He 
enumerates  the  contents  of  each  story  and  we  are  swept  into 
further  discussion.  The  author's  style  is  simple,  direct,  clear. 
His  conversational  method  of  presentation  is  particularly  inter- 
esting and  his  systematic  reasoning  convincing. 

There  are  three  major  subdivisions  in  "What  We  Live  By." 
Part  One  has  to  do  with  "Verum,"  the  True;  Part  Two  with 
"Pulchrum,"  the  Beautiful,  and  Part  Three  with  "Bonum," 
Beauty  in  Life.  The  last  chapter,  entitled  "Vita,"  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  replete  with  thought-provoking  state- 
ments.   A  summary  of  this  chapter  is  as  follows : 

"Where  we  live  is  of  less  consequence  than  how  we  live.    This 
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is  all-important.  The  secret  of  the  Christians  is  only  hinted  at, 
but  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  fills  the  book.  Enough  for  us  at 
least  to  whisper  in  gratitude  Vita,  Vita!  If  we  ponder  these 
talismatic  words,  they  will  swell  to  a  song  and  our  every  day 
will  be  transformed  by  their  magic. ' ' 


"GRIST" 

"In  cultural  centers  in  an  elder  day  the  theatre  was  as  much  a 
part  of  civic  life  as  the  market  place  or  the  temple.  Civic  activity 
out  of  civic  pride  once  called  into  being  through  its  guilds  the 
mystery,  the  miracle,  the  morality.  Along  with  its  tourneys,  its 
pageants,  its  elaborate  public  dances,  its  gorgeous  processions, 
it  had  its  repertoire  of  plays.  These,  however,  were  "the  dark 
ages. "  So  on  down  to  our  own  time.  It  is  for  this  enlightened 
age  with  its  huge  industrial  and  commercial  centers,  with  all  its 
leisure  and  all  its  wealth  to  have  neither  thought,  nor  time,  nor 
money  for  the  play.  This  is  short-circuiting  life  and  someone 
must  eventually  pay  the  penalty." 

"In  the  face  of  present  day  inertia  with  regard  to  the  drama, 
there  is  one  way  out  and  an  easy  one.  The  idea  of  a  civic  theatre 
or  a  community  theatre  is  not  new.  Experiments  have  for  the 
most  part  been  fairly  successful,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  show 
how  we  can  escape  from  the  dead  level  of  the  commercial  or 
syndicated  theatre.  Is  a  civid  or  municipal  theatre  feasible 
here  and  now?  That  it  is  possible  we  know  from  experiments 
abroad  as  from  instances  nearer  home.  Here  and  there  money 
has  been  bequeathed  by  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  and  even  endowing  theatres.  Individuals  or  groups 
have  subsidized  theatres.  In  several  cities  there  are  theatres 
sponsored  by  representatives  of  the  people,  like  our  school  boards 
or  library  boards.  They  are  usually  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  cultural  aspects  of  life  and  of  their  times  and  this  from  a 
sense  not  so  much  of  what  they  owe  to,  as  of  what  they  can  do 
for  the  community  as  a  whole. ' ' 
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"GRIST  FOR  YOUR  MILL" 

"Old  truths  in  proportion  to  their  living  value  need  from  time 
to  time  to  be  restated,  if  not  redefined." 

"Would  you  "be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  ages;  count  nature  a 
familiar  acquaintance  and  art  an  intimate  friend ;  gain  a  stand- 
ard for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  for  the  criti- 
cism of  your  own;  carry  the  keys  of  the  world's  library  in  your 
pocket  and  feel  its  resources  behind  you  in  whatever  task  you 
undertake ;  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the  men  of  your  own  age 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  lose  yourself  in 
glorious  enthusiasms  and  cooperate  Avith  others  for  common 
ends ;  learn  manners  from  students  who  are  gentlemen  and  form 
character  under  professors  who  are  both  wise  and  religious 
minded?"  On  the  word  of  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  your  college 
will  aid  you  to  compass  it  all  during  these,  the  best  years  of 

your  life. 

#     *     # 

"In  its  every  phase,  be  the  subject  or  course  what  it  may,  the 
purpose  of  education  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not 
formative.  We  can  illustrate  this  point  as  well  with  the  case  of 
English  as  a  prescribed  study  as  with  any  other  subject  or 
branch.  Its  professed  object  is  to  awaken  the  student's  interest 
in  the  content  and  spirit  of  the  great  books  of  all  time,  to  point 
out  the  relation  of  these  books  to  their  own  age  and  to  one  an- 
other. This  is  the  general  aim,  even  if  we  here  concede  that  to 
aim  is  not  to  hit  the  white.  Still,  there  is  a  persistent  conscienti- 
ous effort  to  interpret  aright,  to  create  background  both  his- 
torical and  social,  to  point  out  the  forward  movements  despite 
the  fluxes  of  modes  and  moods,  all  the  while  hewing  to  the  line 
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drawn  by  the  progressive  trends  that  mark  the  evolution  of 
thought,  of  form,  of  literary  excellences.  Such  a  study  seeks  to 
justify  the  world's  verdicts  of  praise  or  blame  by  the  evidences 
of  the  text.  It  creates  anew  and  passes  on  the  enthusiasms  of 
the  past,  proximate  as  well  as  remote,  for  all  that  is  superbly 
fine  in  literature  and  in  life,  in  the  one  hope  of  inspiring  the  stu- 
dent to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  himself  with  heart 
aflame  and  all  the  old  curiosity  and  wonder  of  a  better  day  as  the 
motive  power."  B. 

"In  a  later  day,  as  in  other  remoter  epochs  of  so-called  pros- 
perity, owing  to  what  is  implied  by  the  phrase  'a  high  standard 
of  living, '  there  was  a  latent,  if  not  inherent  danger  of  imagin- 
ing or  trying  to  make  believe  that  mankind  could  dispense  with 
religion  and  art.  This  attitude  is  always  the  result  of  a  kind  of 
atrophy  or  spiritual  barrenness  that  invariably  and  inevitably 
reduces  a  people  to  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace.  They 
lose  all  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  things  which  make  life  worth 
the  effort  of  living."  S.  R.  K. 


"Citizenship  with  us  is  more  than  a  privilege;  it  is  a  trust. 
The  rights  and  liberties  we  possess,  live  by,  enjoy,  were  won  for 
us,  bequeathed  to  us  entailed,  to  be  passed  on  as  a  heritage  to 
the  generations  that  follow  our  own.  This  heritage,  while  our 
very  own  is  in  trust.  As  a  trust  it  must  be  guarded  by  the  prac- 
tical interest  of  the  intelligent  and  high  spirited.  In  a  repre- 
sentative, popular  government  with  equal  suffrage,  although  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth  rests  upon  and  with  the  people 
as  a  whole,  it  demands  unremitting,  active  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  farseeing  and  conscientious.  Political  service  may 
even  become  a  public  duty.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at- 
tention to  details  of  government  has  become  irksome ;  that 
thought  of  public  office,  far  from  offering  any  possible  attrac- 
tion, has  become  repulsive.  In  the  one  case  we  have  forgotten 
that  individual,  personal  interest  in  public  affairs  is  of  the  very 
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genius  of  our  institutions ;  in  the  other  we  practically  admit  that 
representative  government  is  a  failure.  If  it  is,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  thank  for  allowing  the  reins  of  government  to  slip 
into  the  hands  of  incompetent  and  venal  men.  If  we  are  ruled 
by  a  minority,  who  is  responsible?  If  the  minority  is  unrepre- 
sentative the  more  the  blame  and  the  shame.  It  is  to  admit 
either  that  we  have  not  enough  capable  men  to  fill  the  positions, 
or,  that  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit  in  municipality, 
state,  nation,  that  men  cannot  be  found,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good,  will  give  of  their  time,  their  leisure  or  their  peace. 
Which  is  it?" 

*  #  * 

"Civic  virtue  is  an  important  element  in  national  character. 
Whether  as  a  democratic  passion,  disinterested  and  indefinable, 
or  as  a  reasoned  attitude  growing  out  of  a  realization  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  it  has  produced  deeds  of  heroic  bravery  and 
unselfish  devotion.  Its  present  significance  is  broader  than  of 
old.  There  is  not  so  much  insistence  upon  what  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth ;  its  justification  is  found  in  something  more  tangi- 
ble than  attachment  to  the  soil.  The  pursuit  of  common  inter- 
ests, the  defense  of  national  independence,  the  love  of  national 
liberties  have  more  to  do  with  the  idea  of  modern  citizenship  than 
with  the  sentiment  of  an  older  time — a  sentiment  fostered  de- 
signedly by  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  nation  and  by  in- 
sistence upon  filial  and  domestic  relations." 

*     #     # 

' '  Consciousness  of  a  share  in  the  government  has  done  much  to 
foster  a  sense  of  directorship ;  with  the  growth  of  this  idea,  there 
has  been  a  wider  diffusion  of  interest  in  the  general  welfare,  at 
once  a  powerful  agency  in  maintaining  a  nation's  stability  and 
in  stimulating  its  progress.  Liberty  loving  people  are  more  in- 
clined to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  even  while  claiming  the 
devotion  of  their  own  and  stimulating  them  to  develop  the  na- 
tional genius  and  character.     This  devotion  is  guaged  in  the 
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main  by  the  share  a  citizen  takes  in  public  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities ;  in  municipal  obligatons  upon  whch  the  welfare  of  the 
community  depends ;  in  contributions  to  the  common  good.  This 
is  the  ultimate  test  of  social  character.  By  it  is  a  citizen  judged." 

#     #     * 

"It  is  just  another  of  the  many  paradoxes  of  life  that  the  very 
men  who  are  keenest  in  sensing  even  remote  dangers  to  the  liber- 
ty they  cherish,  far  from  showing  due  solicitude  for  the  authority 
that  safeguards  this  liberty,  are  often  found  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  attacking  it.  They  scarcely  realize  that  a  government 
can  go  to  the  wall  as  well  by  undermining  its  authority,  as  by  the 
destruction  of  its  liberties.  In  the  absence  of  authority,  there  is 
no  liberty.  Without  protection  of  rights,  there  can  be  no  enjoy- 
ment of  rights.  The  strongest  single  force  making  for  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty  through  authority  is  religion.  Keligious-mind- 
ed  men  are  and  must  needs  be  the  truest  patriots.  Authority  and 
liberty  have  no  other  such  champions,  no  other  such  bulwarks  to 
safeguard  life  and  property.  In  proportion  as  government  sec- 
onds the  efforts  of  religion,  the  more  durable  will  be  its  institu- 
tions and  the  more  assured  will  it  be  of  its  liberty  and  its  au- 
thority." 
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